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Tell  Us,  OLD  HOUSE  ! 


o 


LD  HOUSE,  dreaming  in  the  sunshine, 
on  the  bank  of  a  great  river,  tell  us  of  the  men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  babies  and  little  children  whom  you  have  sheltered! 
For  nearly  a  century  your  walls  have  withstood  rain  and  snow, 
floods  and  fire,  storms  and  lightning  and  mighty  winds. 


Tell  us  of  the  births  and  weddings  and  funerals  which  you 
have  witnessed;  tell  us  of  the  gay  parties,  the  whispered  vows  of 
love,  the  feeble  first  cries  of  infants,  the  brokenhearted  sobs  of 
those  newly  bereft,  which  you  have  known!  Tell  us,  old  house, 
of  the  merry-makings,  the  “dinings,”  the  socials,  the  parties,  the 
cake-cuttings,  the  candy-breakings  which  have  taken  place  with¬ 
in  your  walls. 

Tell  us,  old  house,  of  the  generations  of  babies  and  children, 
youths  and  maidens,  men  and  women  preceding  ours  who  lived 
and  loved  and  despaired  and  sorrowed  within  your  walls.  What 
manner  of  men  and  women  were  they? 

Not  perfection,  surely,  but  human  beings  with  faults  and 
foibles  like  those  who  have  come  after  them. 

Tell  us,  old  house,  of  the  secret  room  in  the  old  attic  reached 
through  a  subterranean  passage  where  three  Confederate  soldiers 
were  hidden  during  the  war  between  the  states;  of  the  dark  night 
when  the  family  silver  was  buried  underneath  the  grape  arbor  in 
the  backyard  because  the  “Feds”  were  soon  to  take  possession  of 
the  vine-clad  city. 

Tell  us,  old  house,  of  the  dreadful  day  when  all  the  town  was 
in  mortal  terror  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera  and  when  the  only 
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precautionary  measure  known  was  to  burn  sulphur  in  great  iron 
kettles  on  street  corners  and  to  fire  shotguns  at  regular  intervals 
in  order  to  “change  the  air.”  A  family  in  Howard  County  had 
been  taken  violently  ill  and  Mrs.  Bedwell,  who  lived  in  Boonville, 
totally  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  had  nursed  the 
patients,  and  after  the  death  of  the  entire  family,  had  brought 
their  clothing  home  across  the  river  and  washed  it.  This  good 
woman  was  stricken  herself  and  dead  within  a  few  hours,  and 
the  doctor  whispered  the  dreadful  word:  “Cholera!”  A  minister, 
standing  in  his  pulpit  in  Boonville  that  black  Sunday  morning, 
spoke  forcefully,  “Brethren,  pray  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and,  by 
all  means,  beware  of  green  apples!” 

Tell  us  of  the  room  on  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  lot, 
“John’s  house,”  where  lived  the  faithful  black  man  whose  years 
of  loyal  service  had  earned  him  shelter  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days;  of  the  carpenter  shop  where  Marcus  Williams  worked 
until  he  was  compelled  to  stop  because  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  —  the  carpenter  shop  with  its  clean  smell  of  wood  shavings, 
with  its  mysterious  tools,  lathes  and  saws  and  polishers,  so  tempt' 
ing  to  childish  hands.  Indeed,  a  visible  reminder  of  this  old-time 
design  and  carpentry  remains  in  the  weather-vane  which  turns 
on  top  of  the  red  frame  woodshed  which  still  stands.  This 
weather-vane  was  designed  and  made  by  Marcus  Williams,  builder 
of  the  house. 

Tell  us  of  the  early  neighbors,  of  the  poet,  called  simply  “Pud” 
until  he  grew  old  enough  to  choose  for  his  own  name  that  of  the 
father  of  his  country;  the  sweet-voiced  singer,  who,  alas!  too 
often  depended  for  inspiration  upon  the  potion  which  not  only 
cheers.  This  hapless  imitator  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  lived  with  his 
parents  in  a  quaint  old  house  with  its  two  rooms  in  front,  the 
kitchen  and  dining  room  in  the  back  and  between  the  two 
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sections,  connecting  them,  an  open  passageway  known  as  a  “dog' 
trot.”  This  poet  was  a  devotee  of  many  young  ladies,  and  the 
following  copy  of  a  note  to  him  is  taken  from  the  keep-sakes  of 
Jessie  Evans  Williams: 

Boonville,  November,  1871 

“Jessie’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Ferrel  and  she  will  be 
glad  to  skate  with  him  this  afternoon.” 

.  He  wrote  the  marriage  notice  of  this  same  young  lady  to 
William  Muir  Williams  beginning  with  these  lines  from  the  poet, 
Longfellow: 


“Thus  it  is  our  daughters  leave  us, 

Those  we  love,  and  those  that  love  us! 

Just  when  they  have  learned  to  help  us, 

When  we  are  old  and  lean  upon  them, 

Comes  a  youth  with  flaunting  feathers, 

With  his  flute  of  reeds,  a  stranger, 

Wanders  piping  through  the  village, 

Beckons  to  the  fairest  maiden, 

And  she  follows  where  he  leads  her, 

Leaving  all  things  for  the  stranger!” 

Then,  old  house,  we  would  know  about  your  neighbors  across 
the  street,  those  strange,  high'bred  elegantes,  the  father  of  the 
family  banished  from  glittering,  far-away  St.  Louis,  according  to 
local  report,  because  of  his  marriage  to  an  Irish  servant  girl. 
Relatives  of  the  Senator,  Thomas  Hart  Benton  they  were,  and 
their  manner  and  mode  of  speech  polished  and  impeccable,  and 
even  their  names  had  the  flavor  of  the  highly-born,  Bonny  and 
Kent  and  Sarah  Benton.  However,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
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father  of  this  family,  after  one  potation  too  many,  to  parade  in 
airy  night  attire  upon  the  ledges  of  the  windows,  two  stories  up, 
until  Marcus  Williams  would  be  summoned  to  persuade  him  with 
warnings  and  threats,  back  into  the  red  brick  house. 

We  would  remember  too,  your  neighbors  on  the  west,  father 
and  mother  and  many  children,  all  strong  Union  people  during 
the  war  which  rent  Missouri  into  pieces,  a  state  divided  within 
itself.  When  Boonville  was  in  the  hands  of  Price  and  his  raiders, 
the  father  of  this  family  was  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  but,  through 
the  efforts  of  Marcus  Williams  was  released  and  returned  to  his 
wife  and  children.  Nor  was  this  kindness  unrequited,  for  years 
later,  when  the  sons  of  this  man  had  a  string  of  hotels  all  over 
the  United  States,  the  youngest  son  and  namesake  of  Marcus 
Williams  was  given  a  suite  of  rooms  in  a  palatial  hotel  in  New 
York  with  no  hint  of  payment. 

Tell  us,  old  house,  of  the  guests  who  have  passed  through  your 
halls,  have  enlivened  your  high-ceilinged  rooms  with  laughter  and 
jokes  and  stories.  Will  and  Joe  Laurie,  Sam  Davis  and  his  son 
George,  the  Muirs  and  the  Howards,  and  many,  many  more. 

We  would  recall  the  ornate  old  mansion  across  the  river,  now 
a  show-place,  where  parties  and  frolics  were  parts  of  daily  living 
and  where  hospitality  was  lavish  and  unceasing.  One  winter 
evening  a  merry  party  of  youths  and  maidens  set  forth  from  your 
doors  to  climb  into  sleighs  drawn  by  spirited  horses  for  a  drive 
across  the  river,  on  a  glistening  expanse  of  ice,  under  a  white, 
white  moon.  With  laughter  and  jest,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
jingling  bells,  the  sleighs  glided  on  until  as  the  bank  was  almost 
reached,  there  was  an  ominous,  cracking  sound. 

The  young  men  and  maidens  riding  in  the  last  sleigh  were 
rescued,  but  the  unfortunate  horses  were  all  drowned. 
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These  memories  are  only  a  few  of  those  which  come  trooping 
out  of  your  past,  old  house!  If  we  listen  closely,  we  can  catch, 
perchance,  the  rustle  of  a  silken,  trailing  skirt,  the  flutter  of  a  lace 
fan,  the  cry  of  a  new-born  babe,  the  muted  sobs  of  grief,  the 
tinkle  of  light  laughter,  the  tender  whispers  of  lovers,  in  the 
corners  of  the  old  house  or  on  its  stairs! 

Gently,  we  would  pull  back  the  curtains  of  the  past,  we  would 
peer  deep  into  the  shadows,  until  the  ghostly  forms  of  those  who 
came  before  the  builders  of  the  house,  Marcus  Williams  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams,  take  shape  and  form  and 
substance  before  our  eyes! 

Speak,  old  house!  Your  children  listen! 
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x  jlLL  WAS  bustle  and  confusion  that  summer 
day  in  the  1800’s  in  a  quiet  section  of  Richmond,  Virginia!  A 
wagon  train,  that  morning,  was  setting  forth  from  the  Old 
Dominion  to  the  West! 

Justinian  Williams  led  the  procession,  and  in  one  covered 
wagon  was  his  brother,  a  middle-aged  man,  Marcus  Williams, 
and  with  him,  driving  in  from  Rockbridge  County,  a  stripling, 
Marcus  Williams,  Jr. 

From  Powhatan  County,  Virginia,  with  other  women  and 
girls  came  Mary  Jane  Littlepage,  grandniece  of  that  mysterious 
soldier  of  fortune,  Louis  Littlepage,  then  adventuring  in  the  far¬ 
away  countries  of  Europe. 

With  laughter  and  joke,  songs  and  stories,  the  wagon-train 
came  over  the  hills  and  vales,  camping  in  the  open  by  night  with 
blaming  camp-fires,  until  finally  they  reached  the  fertile  plains  and 
rolling  hills  of  Missouri.  There,  surrounded  with  grape  orchards 
and  with  the  great  Missouri  River  unwinding  like  a  blue  ribbon 
lay  Boonville,  the  “Vine-clad  City.” 

A  bustling  place  was  Boonville  in  the  1800’s  with  boats,  “The 
River  Queen,”  “The  Headlight,”  “The  Birdie  Brent, ’’tying  up  at 
the  foot  of  Wharf  Hill,  there  to  discharge  their  cargoes  of  cotton 
and  merchandise  and  all  sorts  of  exotic  delicacies  for  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  table  which  “Auntie”  McPherson  spread  for  all  and  sundry 
who  frequented  the  “McPherson  House.” 

For  the  many  parties  and  balls  and  dinners  which  were  given 
in  Boonville  then,  it  was  the  custom  to  deliver  invitations  in 
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person.  Dressed  in  their  best  finery,  the  ladies  drove  from  house 
to  house,  while  the  footman  in  livery,  delivered  invitations,  borne 
to  front  doors  on  a  silver  salver.  It  was  “Guinea  Sam,”  an  old 
negro  who  wore  gold  earrings  and  boasted  of  his  descent  from  a 
cannibal  king  in  darkest  Africa,  who  “cried”  the  auctions,  gave 
the  alarm  when  fires  started  and  acted  as  news-gatherer  and 
herald. 

Here,  the  Williams  clan  settled,  and  on  the  last  lap  of  the 
journey  down  the  river  by  boat,  which  seemed  palatial,  came 
young  Douglas  Muir,  with  his  bride,  Maria  Howard  Muir  and 
her  sister,  Jane  Cannon  Howard,  to  establish  their  home,  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  Boonville,  at  a  country  place  named 
“Farmer’s  Hope.”  Later  a  son  of  Douglas  and  Maria  Muir, 
William  Muir,  with  wife  and  children  lived  in  a  brick  house, 
approached  by  a  broad  driveway  bordered  with  cedar  trees,  only 
a  half  mile  distant  from  the  home  of  his  father. 

This  same  William  Muir,  called  by  an  admirer  the  “Knight 
Chevalier”  of  the  Boonville  Bar,  was  a  member  of  the  early-day 
law  firm,  Vest,  Draffen  6?  Muir.  George  Graham  Vest  went  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  a  long  and  honorable  term  of 
service;  he  is  well-remembered  for  his  “Eulogy  on  the  Dog,”  as 
well  as  for  his  sagacity  and  wit.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
plays  on  this  senator’s  name,  and  on  one  occasion,  during  a  heated 
controversy  in  the  Senate,  a  metropolitan  newspaper  advised  the 
state  of  Missouri  to  “pull  down  its  vest!” 

The  style  of  the  law-firm  in  Boonville  was  then  changed  to 
Draffen  6s?  Muir,  and  later  to  Draffen  6s?  Williams,  and  it  seems 
altogether  fitting  that  William  Muir  Williams  should  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  place  in  the  firm  of  his  cousin  and  namesake. 

At  “Farmer’s  Hope”  with  her  parents,  aunt,  and  sister  Maria 
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Jane,  lived  young  Eliza  Muir,  when  a  young  lawyer,  named 
Torbert  came  to  Boonville.  Mr.  Torbert  was  just  returned  from 
a  term  of  service  as  minister  to  the  Isle  of  St.  Thomas.  Soon, 
there  was  a  wedding  at  “Farmer’s  Hope”  and  after  a  year  or  so, 
little  Eliza  Torbert  was  born,  only  to  be  orphaned  when  still  a 
child.  She  was  reared  and  indulged  in  the  most  extreme  fashion 
by  her  widowed  grandmother  and  spinster  aunt.  It  is  re' 
membered  that  when  the  little  girl  needed  discipline,  all  hearts 
melted  as  relatives  and  friends  watched  the  child,  dressed  in 
white,  toddle  across  the  broad  lawn  under  the  cedar  trees  at 
“Farmer’s  Hope”  to  place  wreaths  of  flowers  upon  the  graves  of 
her  parents. 

Through  an  unfortunate  financial  transaction,  the  broad  acres 
and  hospitable  brick  house  of  “Farmer’s  Hope”  passed  out  of  the 
possession  of  the  Muir  family,  as,  in  course  of  time,  did  the  other 
“Muir  Place”  settled  by  William  Muir. 

In  Boonville,  today,  each  in  her  own  stately  home,  live  two 
ladies,  descendants  of  Henry  and  Nancy  Howard;  Eliza  Howard 
lives  on  Sixth  Street  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Chilton  —  Saidee  Howard  — 
on  High  Street. 

And  so,  on  March  1,  1839,  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  and  Marcus 
Williams  were  married,  and  during  the  first  years  of  their  wedded 
life  they  lived  in  a  little  cottage  about  a  block  east  of  7 1 1  Morgan 
Street.  In  this  cottage  their  first  children  were  born,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  twins,  Douglas  and  Carrie  died,  when  still  infants. 

Then,  the  house  which  still  stands,  which  has  been  “home” 
to  four  generations,  and  where  Jessie  Evans  Williams  still  lives 
in  her  eighty'eighth  year,  was  built,  and  there,  in  1864,  Marcus 
Walter  Williams  was  born. 
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The  house,  as  first  built,  in  1852,  was  quite  in  the  modern  type 
of  architecture,  painted  white  with  a  small,  latticed  “stoop” 
in  front,  a  bench  at  either  side,  and  the  yard  surrounded  by  a 
white  picket  fence.  An  open  latticed  porch  connected  by  a  long 
flight  of  steps,  led  from  the  upstairs  bedrooms  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  This  method  of  entrance  and  egress  was  convenient  only 
in  warm  weather;  it  was  dangerous  to  climb  up  and  down 
the  steep  stairs  after  storms  of  ice  and  snow  had  made  them 
slippery  and  treacherous.  On  the  first  floor,  there  was  a  parlor, 
dining-room  and  kitchen  and  another  cooking-place,  known  as 
the  “summer-kitchen”  in  the  back-yard.  Up  stairs,  there  was  a 
“boys’  room”  where  the  sons  of  the  house  and  their  guests  slept; 
there  was,  too,  the  “girls’  room,”  for  the  luxurious  modern  cus¬ 
tom  of  bedroom  and  bath  for  each  person  was,  of  course,  un¬ 
known.  In  fact,  the  only  provision  for  bathing  in  those  pioneer 
days  was  the  well-remembered  bowl  and  pitcher,  soap  and  wash- 
rag,  with  perhaps,  what  used  to  be  known  as  an  “allover”  ablu¬ 
tion  in  a  wooden  wash-tub  in  the  kitchen  every  Saturday  night. 
There  were  no  closets  in  the  first  house;  gay  calico  curtains  in 
convenient  corners  afforded  the  only  protection  known  for 
“Sunday”  clothes. 

After  the  marriage  of  Jessie  Evans  and  William  Muir  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  small  cottage  was  added  to  the  main  house  on  the  east 
end  of  the  lot.  It  was  remodeled  in  1903,  and,  in  1916,  after  the 
death  of  William  Muir  Williams,  the  whole  house  was  changed 
and  remodeled  to  its  present  form. 

A  cheerful,  talkative  group  they  seem  to  me,  Marcus  and  Mary 
Jane  Littlepage  Williams,  their  two  daughters  and  four  sons,  full 
of  life  and  fun,  quick  of  temper  and  of  speech.  Mary  Jane  Little- 
page  Williams  was  not  a  particularly  domestic  woman,  she  was 
rather  careless  of  her  dress  and  appearance  and  both  of  her 
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daughters  had  these  same  characteristics.  None  of  the  three  was 
noted  for  being  a  perfect  housekeeper. 

This  early-day  family  is  not  long-lived;  one  died  at  fifty-eight, 
a  young  man  for  this  generation,  and  only  one  child  of  Marcus 
and  Mary  Williams  attained  the  Biblical  three  score  years  and 
ten;  Walter  Williams  died  at  seventy-one.  And  yet,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  hereditary  disease;  it  is  as  if  they  lived  so  intensely 
that  their  bodies  simply  wore  out  under  the  impress  of  existence 
—  as  though  their  flesh  and  blood,  thinned  to  a  raz,or  blade  fine¬ 
ness  by  their  spirits,  gave  up  their  mortal  ghosts  more  from  being 
actually  worn  out  than  from  disease. 

Two  characteristics  seem  to  me  to  have  been  very  strong  in  the 
men  and  women  of  this  group  —  an  intense  family  love  and 
loyalty  and  an  equally  intense  interest  in  and  love  of  daily  living. 
Rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  living  in  comfortable  brick  houses  or 
in  unpretentious  frame  cottages,  every  day  was  a  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  explored,  enjoyed,  lived  to  its  last  second. 

Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams  was  born  in  Powhatan  County, 
Virginia,  January  12,  1822.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

I  have  two  memories  of  my  father's  mother  and  in  both  of 
them  she  appears  as  an  old  woman.  When  I  was  about  five  years 
old,  she  and  I  decided  to  take  a  walk  and,  so  indifferent  was  she 
to  proper  appearance  that  she  put  one  of  her  own  bonnets  on  my 
small  head  and,  holding  fast  to  her  hand,  she  and  I  started  up 
Sixth  Street. 

At  that  time,  what  was  known  as  “Sixth  Street  Hollow”  was 
a  perfect  loblolly  and  the  only  place  where  one  could  walk  was 
through  the  blackest  mud  I  have  ever  seen.  However,  a  few 
flowers  stood  bravely  in  the  muck  and  I  decided  that,  at  all  costs, 
I  must  have  one  of  the  white  blooms,  and  so,  with  “Ma’s”  con- 
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sent  and  approbation,  down  I  scuttled  into  the  deep,  black  mud. 
Then,  my  feet  were  caught  and  held  fast  in  the  mire  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  was  to  be  held  there  for  life!  How  bravely 
“Ma”  stood  by  and  encouraged  me,  exhorting  me  to  “pull  out” 
which  I  finally  did,  although,  years  later  when  I  read  the  grue- 
some  account,  written  by  Victor  Hugo,  of  the  sensations  of  the 
man,  smothered  to  death  by  quicksand,  I  recognised  my  own 
feelings. 

The  other  memory  is  of  a  darkened  room  in  the  old  home  — 
the  front  room  which  is  now  the  library  —  and  of  a  figure  in 
white  night-gown  and  white  night-cap  who  called  me  to  come 
and  sit  beside  her  on  the  bed.  It  is  strange  why  such  details 
should  be  firmly  embedded  in  memory,  but  I  can  still  close  my 
eyes  and  see  the  carpet  in  that  room.  It  is  put  down  over  straw, 
which  bulges  in  spots,  and  is  of  a  green  background  with  yellow 
circles  at  regular  intervals. 

In  the  attic  of  the  old  house,  there  is  the  big  picture  of  “Bessie” 
which  cost  fifty  dollars,  and  was  a  Christmas  present  to  the  family 
when  I  was  about  five  years  old.  This  money  was  saved  and  the 
picture  painted  by  “Ma’s”  persistent  economy  and  planning,  and 
I  am  to  be  seen  sitting  on  the  river  bank  in  a  landscape  of  trees, 
in  all  the  splendor  of  lace  dress,  straw  hat,  locket  and  ring. 

“Ma’s”  mother  was  widowed  at  an  early  age  and  was  married  a 
second  time  to  a  man  named  Dixon;  this  marriage  must  have  been 
unfortunate  because  an  old  paper  has  been  found  in  which  she, 
the  repentant  Mrs.  Dixon,  states  that  she  wishes  her  son-in-law, 
Marcus  Williams  to  have  full  charge  of  her  business  affairs. 

Marcus  Williams  was  born  in  Albermarle  County,  Virginia, 
on  August  17th,  1816.  He  died  in  Boonville,  Missouri  on  De¬ 
cember  22nd,  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
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His  father  was  Boonville’s  first  mayor  and  made  the  brick  for 
the  first  brick  house  built  in  the  town.  It  is  still  standing  at  512 
Morgan  Street.  In  1840  Marcus  Williams  made  the  first  pottery 
in  Missouri  from  clay  found  near  the  old  Vollrath  place  south 
of  town.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  remember  being  shown,  on  the 
way  out  to  the  cemetery,  the  old  pottery  where  “Pa”  was  in 
charge.  This  building  and  kiln  where  the  pottery  was  baked  have 
been  torn  down;  it  is  only  of  late  years,  that  the  sign,  “Marcus 
Williams  —  Carpenter  Shop”  has  been  erased  from  the  top  of 
an  old  building  on  north  Sixth  Street  in  Boonville. 

“Pa”  had  a  wonderful  memory;  he  was  a  devout  student  of  the 
Bible  and  could  quote  whole  chapters  from  Holy  Writ.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  I  was  twelve  years  old  and  he  seemed  to  me  a 
very  old  man,  not  engaged  in  any  active  business.  He  had  a 
flourishing  and  very  beautiful  fermbed  next  to  the  fence  to  the 
west  of  the  house,  and  in  our  excursions  around  the  country  in 
the  phaeton  drawn  by  the  little  pony,  named  “Jack  Stark”  by  his 
grandson,  Roy  Draffen  Williams,  “Pa”  was  always  on  the  look' 
out  for  new  varieties  of  ferns  to  add  to  the  long  green  row  of 
which  he  was  justly  proud. 

During  “Pa’s”  last  sickness,  a  faithful  old  darky,  Uncle  Alfred, 
waited  on  him  and  his  death  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
Grim  Reaper.  I  remember  distinctly  that  Sunday  morning  when 
my  father  came  into  the  dining'room  where  we  children  huddled 
after  breakfast,  afraid  of  we  knew  not  what,  to  tell  us  that  in  the 
night  the  angels  had  come  and  had  taken  “Pa”  away. 
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WILLIAMS 


There  is  strong  likelihood  that  the  Williams  family  originated  in 
Wales.  A  traveler  in  that  little  country  told  of  seeing  a  tomb' 
stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  Muir  clan;  the  two 
names  of  Williams  and  Muir  are  closely  inter-related  and  both 
probably  are  of  Welsh  origin.  Upon  the  tombstone  referred  to 
above  the  deceased  was  styled  a  “mole-catcher”  which  means  a 
tax-collector,  the  bills  used  in  paying  taxes  bearing  the  well- 
known  name  of  “mole-skins.” 

The  records  of  the  Land  Office  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  remain 
the  only  source  from  which  names  of  immigrants  to  Virginia 
can  now  be  obtained.  As  the  records  stand,  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  names  of  persons  who  came  to  Virginia,  unless  they  were 
patentees  of  land;  and  the  great  majority  of  immigrants  to  the 
colony  do  not  appear  as  patentees. 

Hazeal  Williams’  name,  nor  his  forebears’  names  do  not  appear 
in  these  records. 

HAZEAL  WILLIAMS.  He  was  married  in  Bath  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  about  1776. 

His  son, 

MARCUS  WILLIAMS,  Senior,  was  born  in  Virginia.  He  came 
to  Missouri  in  1838.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of  Boonville, 
Missouri,  and  made  the  brick  for  the  first  brick  house 
built  in  the  town. 

His  son, 

MARCUS  WILLIAMS,  Junior,  was  born  in  Albermarle  County, 
Virginia,  on  August  17,  1816.  He  came  to  Missouri  with 
his  father  in  1838.  In  1840  he  made  the  first  pottery  in 
the  state.  On  March  1,  1839,  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  he 
married, 

MARY  JANE  LITTLEPAGE 
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LITTLEPAGE 


The  name  Littlepage  is  not  to  be  found  in  Burke’s  General  Ar' 
mory,  (England).  Bardsley,  in  “Our  English  Surnames’’,  sug' 
gests  “that  it  is  derived  from  the  ‘page’  or  cupTearer  of  the  lord 
of  the  board,  an  office  much  sought  after  by  the  sons  of  the 
lower  nobility.” 

The  first  Littlepage  of  record  in  England  is  the  case  of  “John 
Littlepage  and  Joan  Littlepage”,  persecuted  for  their  religion  in 
1521. 


JAMES  LITTLEPAGE  (Colonel),  brother  of  John  Carter  Little' 
page,  and  great  uncle  of  Mary  Jane  Littlepage,  was  born  July  14, 
1714.  He  was  the  first  clerk  of  Louisa  County,  Virginia  in  1742' 
1760. 

Colonel  Littlepage  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses  from 
Hanover  County,  in  1764.  His  election  was  disputed  on  the 
charge  of  bribery  and  corruption,  by  Nathaniel  West  Dandridge, 
Esq.,  who  employed  Patrick  Henry  to  plead  his  cause. 

The  case  gave  occasion  for  Henry’s  second  great  speech,  which 
electrified  his  audience,  won  him  great  eclat,  but  did  not  result 
in  unseating  Colonel  Littlepage.  He  was  reflected  to  the  As- 
sembly  of  1766-1768,  but  died  in  1766. 

His  first  wife  was  Mary  Carter, 

His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Lewis,  the  daughter  of  Zachary 
Lewis.  Their  son,  Lewis  Littlepage,  (General),  was  born  Decern' 
ber  19,  1762,  and  died  July  19,  1802,  and  was  Chamberlain  to 
the  King  of  Poland,  and  later  Polish  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

His  sister,  Frances  Arnet,  married  Rev.  James  Stevenson.  They 
had  two  sons:  Andrew,-  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  and 
Minister  to  England;  and  John  W.,  who  was  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  Charles  City  County,  Vir' 
ginia,  born  March  28,  1644,  and  died  August  26,  1744.  He  was 
the  father  of  Wilhelmina,  who  married  Thomas  Chamberlayne, 
of  King  William  County,  Virginia,  who  was  the  son  of  William 
Chamberlayne  and  Elizabeth  Littlepage. 
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RICHARD  LITTLEPAGE.  Came  from  Kent  Country,  England, 
and  patented  land  in  New  Kent,  Virginia  in  1660.  He 
was  Vestryman  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish  in  1685,  and  Sheriff 
of  New  Kent  County  in  1688. 

His  son, 

RICHARD  LITTLEPAGE,  inherited  this  land  from  his  father. 
He  was  Vestryman  of  St.  Peter’s,  Justice  and  Burgess  for 
New  Kent  in  1685.  He  died  on  March  20,  1717.  His 
wife’s  name  was  Frances. 

Their  son, 

JOHN  CARTER  LITTLEPAGE,  (Captain),  was  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  Convention  of  1788.  He  was  Attorney  Gem 
eral  of  Virginia  in  1792.  In  1779  he  received  a  commis- 
sion  in  the  Continental  Army  as  Captain  of  a  Cavalry 
Division.  He  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  ap- 
plied  for  a  pension  on  February  8,  1833,  when  he  was 
80  years  old. 

He  married  Jane  Puvall,  of  Virginia. 

Their  son, 

LEWIS  BYRD  LITTLEPAGE,  was  born  in  Virginia.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Anne  (Nancy)  Harris  Howard,  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Howard  and  Mary  Peyton  Cox.  He  died  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1821. 

In  Powhatan  County,  Virginia,  on  January  12,  1822,  was 
born  their  daughter, 

MARY  JANE  LITTLEPAGE 
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E  p  p  E  s 

FRANCIS  EPPES  (or  EPES),  first  styled  Captain  and  after' 
wards  Lieutenant'Colonel,  settled  in  Virginia  before  1625, 
in  what  soon  became  Charles  City  County.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  in 
February,  1631  or  1632,  represented  in  that  house  “both 
Shirley  Hundreds,  the  Farrar’s  and  Chaplayne’s”.  He 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  (justice)  for  Charles  City 
and  Henrico  Counties  in  1631,  and  in  1636  to  1645  was 
a  Burgess  from  Charles  City. 

It  was  on  April  30,  1652,  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
Council  of  Virginia.  The  Council  was  established  in 
1607,  45  years  before. 

He  died  about  1655.  On  August  26,  1634,  he  patented 
1700  acres  of  land  in  Charles  City  County,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  James  River,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bayly’s 
Creek  and  the  Appomattox  River. 

He  was  married  in  England. 

His  son, 

FRANCIS  EPPES,  (Lieutenant'Colonel),  was  born  about  1628 
and  died  in  1678.  He  was  a  Justice  of  Henrico  County 
and  a  Lieutenant'Colonel  of  Militia. 

His  son, 

FRANCIS  EPPES,  (Colonel),  was  bom  in  Henrico  County, 
Virginia,  in  1659.  He  died  about  January,  1718-19.  He 
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was  Justice  of  Henrico  County  in  1683  and  Sheriff  and 
Burgess  from  1691  to  1705.  His  will  was  proved  in  1720. 
He  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Katherine 
Isham,  of  Bermuda  Hundreds. 

Henry  and  Katherine  Isham’s  other  daughter,  Mary,  married 
William  Randolph,  of  Turkey  Island,  the  progenitor  of  the  noted 
Virginia  family  of  Randolphs;  including  Peyton  Randolph,  the 
First  President  of  the  Continental  Congress;  Edmund  Randolph, 
member  of  Washington’s  Cabinet;  and  Jane  Randolph,  the  mother 
of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Their  grand-daughter,  Martha  (Wayles)  Skelton,  was  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Their  daughter,  1368050 

ELIZABETH  ANNE  EPPES  married  Ben  Harris,  an  English' 
man.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer. 

Their  daughter, 

ANNE  (NANCY)  HARRIS,  married  Henry  Peyton  Cox,  “the 
elegant  son  of  a  plain,  good  Baptist  man”. 

Their  daughter, 

MARY  PEYTON  COX,  married  Joseph  Howard. 

Their  daughter, 

ANNE  (NANCY)  HARRIS  HOWARD,  married  Lewis  Byrd 
Littlepage.  In  Powhatan  County,  Virginia  on  June  12, 
1822,  was  born, 

Their  daughter, 

MARY  JANE  LITTLEPAGE 
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AND  THEIR  CHILDREN 


Mary  Jane  Littlepage 


•MRS.  MARCUS  WILLIAMS- 

This  ARTICLE  was  published  in  the 
“Boonville  Weekly  Topic,11  Friday,  January  27,  1885,  S.  W. 
Ravenel  and  W.  J.  McCarty,  Editors. 

Death  is  always  sad  but  when  the  mother  of  a  house  is  taken, 
then  the  blow  is  most  keenly  felt,  for  ’tis  to  the  mother  that  we 
look  for  a  thousand  and  one  little  things  that  she  alone  knows 
how  to  attend  to.  This  week  it  is  our  sad  duty  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Marcus  Williams,  January  22nd,  1885. 

In  Powhatan  County,  Virginia,  January  12,  1822,  Mary  Jane 
Littlepage  was  born.  On  March  1,  1839  she  was  married  to 
Marcus  Williams  and  for  forty-two  years  she  was  to  him  all  that 
a  wife  could  be.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  eight  children  born, 
six  of  whom:  James  H.;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Lamkin,  of  Clinton;  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Barks,  of  Corder,  Missouri  and  W.  M.,  Louis  L.,  and  Walter 
Williams,  of  this  city,  still  live. 

For  over  forty  years  the  deceased  was  a  devoted  member  of 
the  old  school  Presbyterian  Church.  For  some  time  she  has  been 
in  poor  health,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  days  before  her  death 
that  her  ailment  assumed  the  form  of  paralysis  that  proved  fatal 
to  her  at  10:00  P.  M.,  January  22,  1885.  Her  funeral  took  place 
January  24th  from  the  family  residence  to  Walnut  Grove 
Cemetery. 

The  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  Reverend  R.  H.  Hunter  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  W.  D.  Morton  of  the  O.  S. 
Presbyterian  Church.  A  large  number  of  friends  were  present 
who  followed  with  sad  hearts  the  remains  to  its  last  resting-place. 
The  bereaved  family  have  the  sympathy  of  the  community. 
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From  the  “Boonville  Advertiser,”  February  13,  1885:  The 
deceased,  was  a  woman  of  rare  humility  of  spirit,  steadfast,  faith' 
fulness  of  life,  intelligent  devotion  to  her  church  and  overflowing 
love  to  all.  Her  Savior,  her  children  and  her  pastor  were  very 
near  to  her  heart.  Her  children  arise  and  call  her  blessed  for  her 
godly  example,  her  faithful  instruction  and  her  believing  prayers. 

One  by  one  the  Boonville  church  is  being  transferred  “across 
the  river.”  Who  are  coming  to  take  the  vacant  places  of  the 
Stephens,  Smith,  Kemper,  Trigg,  Main  and  Williams? 

“Another  loved  one  gone  — 

Another  spirit  bourne 
To  the  mansions  of  eternal  light; 

Yet,  while  our  losses  we  mourn 
Our  stricken  hearts  must  own, 

That  it  is  just  and  right. 

“A  Father’s  hand  hath  dealt  the  blow 
He  comes  in  sorrow  to  bestow 
A  blessing  on  his  children  dear. 

Then,  raise  your  drooping  eyes  to  heaven 
And  kiss  the  rod  —  in  love  ’twas  given 
To  bring  you  to  Himself  more  near. 

“Afflictions  come  not  from  the  dust, 

We  know  and  simply  would  we  trust  — 

Neither  murmur  nor  complain  — 

At  the  beautiful  gate 
Our  loved  one  doth  wait  — 

To  meet  and  to  love  us  again.” 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Painter 
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•MARCUS  WILLIAMS- 
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T HIS  ARTICLE  appeared  in  the  “Boonville 
Weekly  Advertiser,”  December  27,  1889. 

Marcus  Williams  was  born  in  Albermarle  County,  Virginia, 
August  17,  1816,  came  to  Missouri  in  1838  and  married  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Littlepage  the  following  year.  During  his  long  resb 
dence  in  Boonville,  he  was,  with  the  exception  of  his  few 
declining  years,  an  active  and  energetic  business  man,  engaged  at 
different  times  as  a  builder  and  contractor  and  also  as  a  merchant. 
Five  years  ago,  his  devoted  wife,  who  had  shared  with  him  the 
joys  and  sorrows  incident  to  so  long  a  union,  departed  this  life 
and  left  him  to  the  loving  companionship  of  his  children,  grand' 
children  and  friends. 

After  many  weeks,  during  which  he  was  held  to  this  earthly 
existence  by  only  the  slender  thread  of  a  once  elastic  and  vigor' 
ous  constitution,  he  was  released  from  all  pain,  near  midnight, 
December  21st.  The  transition  from  sleep  to  death  was  so 
sudden  and  gentle  that  the  watcher  at  his  bedside  could  hardly 
note  the  difference  between  the  one  condition  and  the  other. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  from 
early  manhood  he  had  been  a  member,  the  funeral  service  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  representative  congregation 
of  our  citizens. 

After  the  casket  had  been  borne  in  by  the  palbbearers  — 
Messrs.  James  M.  Nelson,  William  S.  Myers,  L.  H.  Stahl,  Judge 
C.  W.  Sombart,  Judge  B.  C.  Clark  and  Captain  James  Thompson, 
the  choir  sang  a  beautiful  hymn  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  G.  L. 
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Leyburn  delivered  an  impressive  address.  At  its  conclusion,  the 
remains  were  followed  to  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery  by  a  long 
line  of  vehicles,  bearing  relatives  and  friends  and  interred  in  the 
family  lot.  Among  the  former  were  his  children:  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Barks  of  Odessa,  Missouri;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Lamkin  of  Clinton,  Mis' 
souri;  Mr.  W.  M.  Williams,  lawyer  and  Mr.  Walter  Williams, 
editor  of  the  “Columbia  Herald.”  Louis  L.  Williams,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  at  Juneau,  Alaska  and  Mr.  Joseph  Williams  of 
Kansas  City,  two  other  sons  were  unable  to  attend. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  had  been  a  close  neighbor  of  the 
deceased  for  a  period  of  over  thirty  years  and  it  is  with  a  solemn 
sense  of  duty  as  well  as  of  tender  regret  that  he  would  lay  upon 
the  casket  of  memory  this  poor  frail  flower  of  affection.  Mr. 
Williams  was  as  kind  and  considerate  a  neighbor  as  could  be  de- 
sired,  ever  ready  to  console  the  sorrowing  or  to  rejoice  with 
those  who  rejoiced.  He  was  a  man  of  very  fine  intelligence, 
keeping  intimately  acquainted  with  the  current  happenings  of 
the  world.  He  was  also  a  daily  reader  of  the  Bible  and  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  sweet  records  of  the  divine  book.  To* 
gether  with  these  earthly  comforts,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  children  attain  to  social  and  professional  prominence 
and  honored  by  the  communities  in  which  they  have  cast  their 
several  lots.  But  we  and  they  must  say  farewell  to  him,  for  a 
little  while,  until,  in  a  brighter  clime  we  shall  bid  him  good 
morning. 
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Susan  ann  williams,  oldest  child 

of  Marcus  and  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams,  was  born  on 
December  24,  1839,  in  a  small  cottage  in  Boonville,  Missouri, 
located  about  one  block  east  of  711  Morgan  Street. 

She  was  a  girl  in  her  early  twenties  at  the  time  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  War,  and  her  reminiscences  of  that  period 
were  interesting  indeed. 

She  loved  to  tell  of  the  three  youthful  Confederates  who  were 
hidden  away  in  the  attic  of  the  old  house  when  the  “Feds”  held 
the  town.  This  old  attic,  long  since  torn  away  was  situated  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  house,  leading  off  from  the  bed¬ 
chamber  which  was  known  as  the  “Girls’  Room,”  joint  pos¬ 
session  of  Susan  Ann  and  Elizabeth  W illiams.  One  of  these  lads 
in  gray,  in  his  fright,  breathed  so  loudly  that  his  two  companions 
complained  that  the  noise  endangered  their  safety  and  ruthlessly 
begged  Marcus  Williams  that  the  trembling  soldier  should  be 
taken  away. 

Susan  Ann  Williams  was  maid  of  honor  at  the  wedding  of 
Betty  and  General  Jo  Shelby;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  helped  to 
steal  the  bride  out  of  the  strictly  guarded  girls’  school  which  she 
attended.  (Was  this  school  Pleasant  Hope  Seminary?). 

Dr.  Lester  Hall  was  best  man  for  General  Shelby  and,  at  the 
wedding,  struck  by  the  sight  of  the  maid  of  honor  arrayed  in 
very  fine  feathers  when  calico  was  the  usual  material  in  that  part 
of  Missouri  even  for  “best”  garments,  he  asked  in  surprise: 
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“Well,  you  do  look  fine  —  where  did  you  get  those  pretty 
clothes?” 

Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  spirited  reply:  “The  same  way  you 
got  yours  —  I  borrowed  them!” 

Another  memory  of  Susan  Ann  Williams  was  of  the  dreadful 
day  in  the  ’60’s  when  a  row  of  houses  down  on  the  river  front 
caught  fire  and  a  “bucket  line”  of  women  and  children  and  the 
few  men  who  because  of  age  or  disability  were  unable  to  join  the 
fighting  forces,  was  formed.  While  this  fire  was  still  raging, 
there  came  the  ominous  news  that  Quantrill  and  his  Guerrillas 
were  at  that  moment  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Missouri  at 
Boonville! 

At  another  time,  when  Boonville  was  threatened  by  attack  by 
the  hated  “Yankees,”  Mr.  Painter,  the  same  one-armed,  fiery 
Presbyterian  preacher  who  was  banished  to  the  state  of  Maine 
because  of  his  too  jealous  interest  in  the  Confederacy,  together 
with  Marcus  Williams  and  eight  other  Southern  sympathisers, 
were  put  upon  hastily  erected  breastworks  to  defend  the  town. 

In  the  “Battle  of  Boonville,”  the  first  skirmish  of  the  Civil 
War,  Dr.  Walter  —  for  whom  Walter  Williams  was  named  — 
was  the  only  man  killed  and  Dr.  Walter  was  the  loved  Sunday 
School  teacher  of  Susan  Ann  Williams. 

In  1868,  Susan  Ann  Williams  was  married  to  Aemilius  Paulus 
Lamkin;  the  couple  lived  in  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  for  several 
years,  then  moved  to  California,  Missouri  and,  later,  “Uncle 
Lamkin”  was  associated  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  B.  H.  Charles  in 
the  Synodical  College  in  Fulton.  This  connection,  however, 
lasted  only  a  short  time  and  Aemilius  Paulus  and  Susan  Lamkin, 
with  the  two  sons  who  had  been  born  to  them  moved  to  Clinton, 
Missouri  and  established  the  family  home  on  Green  Street. 
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There  for  many  years,  Mr. — or  “Professor” — Lamkin  as  he  was 
almost  invariably  called  —  was  principal  of  Clinton  Academy; 
he  died,  in  1893,  in  the  little  brown  house  on  Green  Street,  in 
Clinton,  Missouri. 

Susan  Ann  Williams  Lamkin  was  a  woman  of  rigid  views,  of 
brilliant  intellect  and  bookish  to  a  high  degree.  She  was  the 
first  woman  in  Missouri  to  complete  the  reading-course  as  laid 
out  by  the  Chautauqua  Circle;  she  used  to  say  that  she  read  all 
the  books  indicated  by  the  simple  means  of  propping  one  volume 
after  another  up  in  front  of  her  dish-pan  and  reading  while  she 
washed  dishes!  She  was  a  pioneer  club-woman,  interested  in 
religious  work  and,  so  far  as  such  activity  was  allowed  in  her  day, 
in  civic  improvement,  as  her  love  for  the  Missionary  Society, 
the  “Mary  de  la  Vergne”  Club  and  for  other  groups  of  women, 
testified.  She  used  to  say  often,  “A  woman  in  the  South  should 
have  lived  entirely  before  or  entirely  after  the  time  when  a 
housekeeper  had  all  the  slaves  she  needed  for  housework;  it  is  the 
change,  the  adjustment  which  is  so  hard.”  Housekeeping  was 
for  her  a  distasteful  interruption  to  pursuits  which  she  loved,  and 
the  task  of  cooking  with  which  she  struggled  valiantly,  as  myster¬ 
ious  as  the  black  art.  Often,  after  a  day  of  ceaseless  activityin 
church  and  club  work,  she  would  sweep  and  dust  the  rooms  of 
the  little  house  on  Green  Street  after  the  coal  oil  lamps  were 
lighted  and  all  the  windows  tightly  closed. 

What  an  interesting  place  that  house  was  with  books,  books, 
books  and  magazines  and  papers  everywhere! 

There  was  the  parlor,  with  its  Axminster  carpet,  its  mantel 
decorations  of  hand-painted  China  plates,  its  rocking  chairs  and 
the  table  where  “Uncle  Lamkin”  and  I  used  to  play  innumerable 
games  of  “Authors”  during  long,  sunny,  summer  days.  Opening 
out  from  the  little  vestibule  was  a  long  porch  beyond  which 
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sloped  a  yard  with  beds  of  roses,  bleeding  hearts  and  pinks,  a 
grape-arbor  and  most  fascinating  of  all,  a  well-sweep,  operated 
by  means  of  a  long  rope.  Thrills  of  awed  delight  would,  animate 
a  small  backbone  when  in  looking  down,  down,  down,  there  was 
ones’  own  face  mirrored  in  the  clear  water  and  it  was  exciting  to 
pull  carefully  on  the  rope  until,  by  leaning  forward  and  grasping 
the  dripping  bucket,  it  was  possible  to  tilt  it  and  then  to  pour 
the  refreshing  liquid  into  ones’  mouth. 

When  it  became  necessary  for  the  master  of  the  house  to  have 
a  “study”  of  his  own,  rather  than  add  another  room  outside  the 
house,  according  to  somewhat  remarkable  architectural  ideas  — 
or  perhaps  in  absolute  disregard  of  such  ideas!  —  four  walls  were 
simply  erected  inside  the  room  known  as  the  library  and  presto! 
a  “study” —  a  room  within  a  room.  For  the  matter  of  that, 
however,  every  room  in  that  house,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  kitchen,  might  have  been  known  as  the  library  for  each 
had  the  best  furnishings  known  to  civilized  man  —  books. 

“Uncle  Lamkin”  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  biggest  man  I  had  ever 
seen.  He  invariably  signed  his  initials,  “E.  P.”  because  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  long  pedantic  name  with  which  his  parents  had 
seen  fit  to  endow  him.  Intelligent  and  interested  in  everything 
as  he  was,  he  had  a  great  thirst  for  travel  and,  during  his  mature 
life,  enjoyed  at  least  one  long  trip  for  he  journeyed  to  far-off 
Alaska,  where  he  visited  Louis  and  Mary  Spahr  Williams.  So 
modest  were  his  demands  upon  comfort  and  fashion,  that  the 
total  expense  of  this  trip,  besides  his  round-trip  coach  ticket,  was 
the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

It  was  wonderful  visiting  in  Clinton!  Small  wonder,  that  when 
in  our  annual  summer  pilgrimage,  my  grandparents’  home  in 
Sedalia,  with  only  two  old  people  in  it,  came  after  my  weeks  in 
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Clinton,  it  all  seemed  very  drab  and  dull,  without  interest  or 
event.  There  was  the  artesian  well  in  Clinton  and  the  lake  into 
which  its  waters  flowed,  to  be  explored;  there  was  the  court" 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  square  with  its  myriads  of  stores 
around  it;  there  were  girls  to  play  with  and  at  night,  there  was 
almost  invariably  a  “protracted  meeting”  in  progress  with  hymns 
booming  out  vigorously  and  a  loud-talking  evangelist,  thumping 
the  Bible  and  preaching  hell-fire  and  brimstone  to  all  who  would 
not  “join  the  church.” 

Besides  my  cousins  Charley  and  Uel  Lamkin,  about  my  own 
age,  there  were  to  add  interest  and  variety  to  my  days,  their 
friends,  Fred  Owen,  Frank  Nichols,  Ralph  McKee,  Eugene 
Violette  and  many  other  “boys.”  It  was  a  real  adventure  to  a 
girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  of  the  mauve  ’90’s  to  have  a  boy  “write 
on  your  fan;”  one  of  mine,  a  frail  Watteau  fan,  decorated  gaily 
with  lace  and  shepherds  and  their  loves,  I  brought  home  from 
Clinton  to  exhibit  to  envious  friends,  fairly  covered  with  the 
signatures  of  “the  gang.”  One  evening,  when  the  two  elders  had 
gone  to  the  mid-week  prayer-meeting  and  Charley  and  Uel  and  I 
were  sitting  on  the  long  porch,  the  latter  brought  out  a  forceful 
“Damn”  and  to  his  older  brother’s  remonstrance,  responded, 
“Oh,  well,  you  needn’t  talk  —  I’ve  heard  you  say  worse  things 
than  that!” 

“That  may  be,”  Charley  replied  scathingly,  “That  may  be,  but 
never  in  the  presence  of  a  lady!” 

That  marked  the  first  time  in  my  fifteen  years  that  I  had  been 
referred  to  as  anything  but  a  child,  or  a  little  girl,  and  was  I 
thrilled! 

During  one  of  my  many  visits  to  Clinton,  “Uncle  Lamkin” 
hired  a  skiff  and  rowed  me  far,  far  out  on  the  artesian  lake.  I 
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clung  to  the  sides  of  the  frail  craft  in  terror  and  I  well  remember 
how  his  big  laugh  boomed  out  as  he  said:  “Well,  for  anyone 
taking  a  pleasure  ride,  you  are  certainly  the  worst  scared  looking 
person  I  have  ever  seen!” 

One  summer,  an  interdiigh  school  debate  was  to  be  held  in 
Warrensburg,  Missouri,  and  Uncle  Lamkin  and  I  'drove  through' 
from  Clinton  to  Warrensburg,  with  the  patient  old  nag, “John” 
hitched  to  the  family  buggy.  On  the  way,  we  stopped  to  eat 
our  basket  lunch,  and  as  we  munched  our  sandwiches  and  apples, 
he,  born  teacher  as  he  was,  explained  to  me  the  difference  in  the 
fleecy  clouds  floating  on  the  blue,  blue  sky  and,  if  to  this  day  I 
remember  the  difference  between  clouds,  cumulus  and  cirrus,  it 
is  because  of  “Uncle  Lamkin.” 

Arrived  in  Warrensburg,  it  was  indeed  a  thrill  to  register  at 
a  real  hotel  and  to  have  a  whole  big  room  as  my  sole  possession. 
So  absorbed  was  I  in  all  that  was  going  on  around  me  that  I  was 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  my  black  straw  sailor  was 
practically  buried  in  dust,  until  Uel  burst  forth  with  cousinly 
freedom,  “Girl,  why  on  earth  don’t  you  brush  your  hat?” 

The  hall  was  welbfilled  the  evening  of  the  contest;  girls  as 
well  as  boys  were  to  try  for  the  priz,e  and  I  heard  with  delight, 
beautiful  Alice  Wright  of  Boonville,  a  distant  cousin,  as  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Martha  Williams  Wright,  as  she 
inquired  archly,  looking  over  the  top  of  her  fan  at  the  audience: 

“Would  you  laugh  or  would  you  cry 
Would  you  break  your  heart  and  die 
If  you  had  a  dashing  lover 
Like  my  handsome  Archie  Deane?” 

Then  there  followed  the  high  school  student,  a  romantic  look" 
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ing  youth  with  crisp  curly  locks,  black,  black  eyes  and  rosy 
cheeks  who  declaimed  the  pathetic  story  of  “Lasca” — 

“Lasca,  who  used  to  ride 
On  a  little  gray  mustang  close  to  my  side” — 

This  hapless  victim  of  love,  was  in  some  manner  trampled  to 
death  by  a  herd  of  steers,  because  of  her  devotion  to  her  husband, 
for,  according  to  his  own  statement,  “She  would  hunger  that  I 
might  eat!”  and  how  the  young  orator  made  his  voice  tremble 
with  telling  effect  as  he  ended  with  the  words  — 

“I  want  free  life  and  I  want  fresh  air  and  —  Lasca!” 

A  generation  more  sentimental  and  less  given  to  “wise-crack¬ 
ing”  than  ours  still  could  not  fail  to  be  convulsed  when  the  next 
speaker,  a  boy,  started  his  oration  in  favor  of  temperance,  with 
the  inquiry:  “Oh,  what  could  squench  the  drunkard’s  thirst?” 

Then,  as  at  all  those  early-day  contests,  there  was  sure  to  be 
the  fiery  young  southerner  to  fervently  declaim  the  rolling  periods 
of  Henry  W.  Grady’s,  “The  New  South,”  starting  with  the 
majestic  words,  “There  was  a  South  of  slavery  and  secession!” 

One  of  Uncle  Lamkin’s  hobbies  was  the  idea  that  people 
wasted  many  hours  in  unnecessary  sleep  and  he  loved  to  sit  up 
and  talk  far  into  the  night.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  an  utter 
impossibility  for  me  to  stay  awake,  but  I  would  prop  my  eyelids 
open  with  my  fingers  rather  than  forego  the  treat  of  sitting  up 
for  hours  past  my  usual  bedtime  listening  to  half-understood  but 
fascinating  conversation. 

My  last  recollection  of  Uncle  Lamkin  is  that  of  passing  Clinton 
Academy  on  the  home-bound  train;  he  stood,  picturesque  be¬ 
cause  of  his  huge  frame  and  white  pompadour,  his  hair  standing 
straight  up  like  so  many  silver  bristles,  in  the  sunshine,  waving 
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his  hand  vigorously  as  I  pressed  my  face  against  the  car  window. 

Uncle  Lamkin  was  very  proud  of  his  wife  and  of  her  various 
activities  which  would,  today,  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
which  were  then  considered  only  a  shade  less  than  “daring.”  At 
an  early-day  club  meeting  in  Boonville,  when  the  idea  of  a  woman 
speaking  in  public  was  really  an  innovation  and  when  the  slogan 
of  woman’s  place  being  in  the  home  was  only  beginning  to  be 
timidly  questioned,  Susan  Williams  Lamkin,  by  sheer  force  of 
character  and  ability,  dominated  the  entire  convention  of  several 
hundred  women.  She  was  then  a  white-haired  and  rather  infirm 
old  lady,  dressed  in  black,  but  when  she  rose  to  speak  the  buzz  of 
idle  chatter  stopped  and  every  woman  present,  listened.  This 
tribute  of  attention  was  due  to  the  impact  of  a  strong  and  disci¬ 
plined  personality,  for  she  was  considered  a  strong-minded 
woman,  as  indeed  she  was,  strong  of  heart  and  brain  and  will  and 
her  faults  and  foibles  were  those  which  are  to  be  expected  of 
such  a  temperment. 

Susan  Williams  Lamkin  held  strict  and  decided  views  on  all 
subjects,  and  as  the  oldest  child,  was  in  a  sense,  the  arbiter  and 
dominant  figure,  not  only  in  her  own  family,  but  in  the  families 
of  her  brothers  and  sister.  She  abhorred  round  dancing,  and,  to 
her,  cards  were  indeed  the  “devil’s  playthings”  and  Sunday,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  day  of  rest,  was  the  hardest  working  day  of 
the  week.  Her  whole  family  ate  an  early  breakfast  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath,  then  dashed  off  to  Sunday  School, 
either  as  pupils  or  teachers.  Sunday  School  was  followed  by  a 
long  church  service  of  prayers,  hymns  and  a  sermon  which  was 
scarcely  considered  orthodox  unless  the  preacher  held  forth  for 
at  least  an  hour.  Then,  following  the  somewhat  scrappy  mid¬ 
day  dinner,  there  was  almost  invariably  a  missionary  meeting  of 
some  kind  and  the  gathering  of  the  Young  Peoples’  Society  and, 
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as  a  matter  of  course,  the  long  service  at  night.  In  those  days, 
religion  was  spelled  with  a  capital  “R”  and  was  certainly  taken 
in  heroic  doses. 

During  her  years  of  widowhood,  Susan  Lamkin  must  have 
felt  lonely  and  bereft,  for  she  fully  returned  the  devotion  lavished 
upon  her  by  the  big,  scholarly,  lovable  man  who  was  her  hus- 
band.  She  might  have  re-married,  for  a  good  man  and  her  old 
friend,  a  widower,  made  yearly  visits  back  to  Missouri,  in  the 
effort  to  persuade  her  to  spend  her  declining  years  as  his  wife. 
She  never  could  bring  herself,  however,  to  accept  his  offer  and 
divided  her  latter  days  among  the  homes  of  her  two  sons,  her 
brothers  and  the  sister  who  outlived  her.  She  was  a  dominant 
personality,  and  if  she  was  apt  to  impose  her  views  upon  other 
people,  she  held  herself  the  more  rigidly  to  her  ideals  of  daily 
righteousness,  of  unceasing  labor  and  of  good  living.  No  gossip, 
the  beautiful  adjective,  “high-minded”  might  well  be  applied  to 
her.  She  loved  her  own  very  dearly  and  although  in  declining 
health  for  several  years  before  her  death,  widowed  and  lonely, 
she  was  never  heard  to  complain.  She  loved  humanity  and  never 
failed  to  find  life  interesting  and  exciting,  and  her  faith  in  God 
was  a  vital  and  living  force,  the  mainspring  of  her  existence,  the 
shepherd’s  crook  which  finally  led  her  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  Death. 

The  two  sons  of  Aemilius  Paulus  and  Susan  Williams  Lamkin, 
Charles  Fackler  and  Uel  Walter,  survive  their  parents. 
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Joseph  Howard  williams,  the 

son  of  Marcus  and  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams,  was  born  in 
Boonville  in  1843.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  was  of 
sufficient  age  to  join  the  Southern  forces — the  family  was  united 
in  their  sympathy  for  the  Confederacy  ■ —  but  he  did  not  go. 
Possibly  on  account  of  his  bodily  fragility. 

For  a  while,  he  lived  in  Clinton,  Missouri,  where  he  was 
freight  agent;  then  he  moved  to  Kansas  City,  where  he  was  com 
nected  with  an  insurance  agency;  from  Kansas  City  he  moved  to 
Jefferson  City,  where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life.  For  a  time,  he 
was  a  guard  at  the  Missouri  Penitentiary,  but  during  the  last 
months  of  his  fatal  illness,  was  confined  to  his  bed.  He  died  of 
tuberculosis. 

Joseph  Howard  Williams  was  married  to  Mary  Gundlefinger, 
of  Jefferson  City,  a  pretty  blonde,  very  capable  and  very  skilled 
in  all  sorts  of  housewifery.  “Aunt  Mamie,  Joe11  was  an  excellent 
cook,  sewed  well,  and  made  beautiful  embroidery.  After  Uucle 
Joe’s  death,  for  a  while,  she  had  charge  of  the  sewing'room  at 
the  Missouri  Penitentiary.  I  remember  visiting  her  there  one 
day  and  admiring  the  excellent  good  sense  and  tact  and  firmness 
with  which  she  controlled  the  desperate  women,  many  of  them 
murderers,  who  were  sewing  on  the  machines  in  that  room. 

Later,  “Aunt  Mamie,  Joe,’’  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Lee,  and  we 
gradually  lost  touch  with  her. 

Joseph  Howard  Williams  was  a  quiet,  taciturn  man,  never 
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very  strong  physically;  I  think  his  appetite  for  whiskey  stemmed 
more  from  bodily  weakness  than  from  conviviality. 

He  never  had  a  child,  but  one  of  his  outstanding  character' 
istics  was  his  love  of  children.  He  never  failed  to  have  a  sack  of 
candy  or  popcorn  in  his  pocket  when  returning  from  work,  and 
all  the  children  in  the  block  would  swarm  around  him,  feeling 
in  his  pockets,  yelling  and  laughing  while  he  enjoyed  the  ruckus 
as  much  as  any  of  them. 

Uncle  Joe  died  in  Jefferson  City  in  1901;  he  was  only  fifty' 
eight  years  old,  and  to  me,  he  seemed  an  old  man! 
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V  V  ILL  I  AM  MUIR  WILLIAMS,  the  son 
of  Marcus  and  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams,  was  born  in 
Boonville,  Missouri,  on  February  4,  1850.  He  died  on  Septem- 
ber  14,  1916. 

The  Central  Missouri  Republican  had  this  article  in  the  issue 
of  September  16,  1916: 

Judge  W.  M.  Williams,  66  years  old,  Missouri’s  best  known 
lawyer,  and  a  former  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state, 
died  suddenly  in  the  library  of  his  home  on  Morgan  Street  at 
10:30  o’clock,  Monday  morning. 

Judge  Williams  had  been  under  the  care  of  several  physicians 
for  the  last  two  years.  He  understood,  as  well  as  his  family  and 
friends,  thoroughly  the  weakness  of  his  heart.  His  brother, 
Louis  Williams,  died  from  the  same  trouble.  Friday  night  he 
had  the  worst  attack  he  had  experienced  up  to  that  time,  but 
Saturday  he  was  at  his  office  and  Sunday  occupied  his  regular 
pew  in  the  Presbyterian  church  and  that  afternoon  took  a  long 
motor  trip  with  his  family. 

Judge  Williams  was  born  in  Boonville,  February  4,  1850.  His 
parents  were  Virginians,  and  his  father,  Marcus  Williams,  was 
one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  Cooper  County.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Kemper  Military  School  in  1867.  His  only  college 
degree  is  that  of  L.L.D.  conferred  upon  him  by  Westminster 
College  in  June,  1914. 

He  taught  school  in  Marshall  before  he  completed  his  work 
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at  Kemper,  and  later  was  a  deputy  in  the  County  Collector’s 
office  here.  When  he  decided  to  study  law  he  entered  the  office 
of  Draffen  6?  Muir,  one  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  Missouri,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1873. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Muir,  for  whom  he  was  named, 
he  was  taken  into  the  firm,  which  was  styled  Draffen  6s?  Williams. 
This  partnership  continued  until  the  death  of  judge  Draffen  in 
March,  1896.  Later,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his  son,  Roy 
D.  Williams  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Williams 
6?  Williams.  He  has  occupied  the  same  offices,  over  the  Central 
National  Bank,  throughout  his  entire  practice  of  forty-three 
years. 

Judge  Williams  was  recognised  as  the  greatest  authority  on 
law  in  Missouri.  Since  1880  there  is  not  a  volume  of  the  records 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  but  what  contains  a  case  in 
which  he  participated.  He  was  a  lawyer’s  lawyer.  Lawyers 
from  all  over  the  state  came  here  to  consult  him  about  their  cases 
or  sent  their  briefs  here  for  him  to  go  over.  He  was  a  familiar 
figure  in  the  higher  state  and  federal  courts. 

While  Judge  Williams  was  not  considered  a  criminal  lawyer, 
he  was  the  head  counsel  in  perhaps  the  largest  criminal  case  ever 
tried  in  the  state,  that  of  Edward  Butler.  And  when  Frank 
James  was  arrested  for  train  robbery  in  Cooper  County,  he  de¬ 
fended  him.  A  few  months  ago,  he  took  the  case  involving  the 
right  for  special  road  districts  to  organise  and  assess  taxes  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  won  it.  A  few  months 
before,  he  had  won  the  fight  for  the  Unionists  in  the  Presby- 
terian-Cumberland  Church  case  before  the  same  body.  He 
successfully  defended  H.  S.  Salmon  in  the  Salmon  Bank  case,  and 
was  chief  attorney  in  the  International  Harvester  Company’s  suit 
in  the  state  and  United  States  Supreme  Courts. 
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Most  of  these  were  test  cases.  For  instance,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  case  settled  for  the  whole  United  States  the  right  of 
church  property.  The  same  was  true  of  the  road  district  case. 
His  victory  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  the  case  of 
Almstead  vs.  Gannon,  decided  one  branch  of  real  estate  law  of 
Missouri.  He  represented  State  Beer  Collector  Crenshaw  in  a 
case  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  against  the  Pabst 
Brewing  Company  that  settled  for  all  the  states  the  right  of  a 
state  to  collect  revenue  on  beer. 

Judge  Williams  was  an  entertaining  gentleman,  noted  for  the 
blunt  honesty  of  his  speech  and  for  his  jocularity.  He  was  one 
of  Boonville’s  most  entertaining  talkers.  He  possessed  an  unusual 
wit  and  his  unlimited  store  of  stories  and  experiences  made  him 
a  most  entertaining  conversationalist. 

In  1889  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Francis  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  Training  School  for  Boys 
and  was  reappointed  by  each  succeeding  governor  since  that 
time.  The  Training  School  was  his  hobby.  He  was  a  Mason 
and  was  Grand  Master  of  Missouri  in  1888,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Masonic  Home  in  St.  Louis. 

Judge  Williams  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Missouri  on  January  29,  1898,  to  fill  a  vacancy  left  by  Chief 
Justice  Barclay.  Governor  Lon  V.  Stephens  made  the  appoint' 
ment.  Although  an  active  Democrat,  Judge  Williams  never 
dabbled  in  politics.  His  elevation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state  came  by  appointment  and  this  position  he  resigned  and  then 
refused  to  accept  the  remomination  which  was  offered  him. 

His  ability  was  recognised  again  in  1903,  when  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Missouri  Bar  Association,  and  again  in  1904 
when  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Universal  Congress  of  Lawyers 
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and  Jurists,  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  also  a  nonresident 
lecturer  in  law  for  the  University  of  Missouri. 

From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  Mis- 
souri,  1916.  Grand  Master  Jesse  announced  the  death  of  the 
Past  Grand  Master,  William  Muir  Williams: 

“Brethren,  it  is  now  my  sad  duty  to  announce  that  yesterday  a 
message  was  brought  to  the  office  of  the  Grand  Lodge  that  Most 
Worshipful  Brother  William  Muir  Williams,  Past  Grand  Master 
of  this  Grand  Lodge  and  at  present  one  of  the  Board  of  the 
Masonic  Home,  was  dead.  He  had  made  all  preparations  to 
attend  this  Grand  Lodge,  a  body  that  he  has  attended  for  many 
years  —  since  long  before  I  ever  became  a  Freemason.  He  was 
one  of  the  truest  members  we  have  ever  known  and  one  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  this  Grand  Body.  There  was  never  a  pilot 
more  true  and  faithful  to  guide  the  Masonic  ship  of  state  in  all 
emergencies  and  differences.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  of  the  affairs  of  this  Grand  Lodge  were  in  confusion,  when 
the  Masonic  ship  of- state  of  this  grand  body  was  in  a  storm  and 
threatened  with  harm  and  we  were  coming  into  confusion  and 
dissension,  that  he  was  the  man  who,  with  his  profound  brother¬ 
ly  love  and  insight  and  judgment,  that  came  forward  and  firmly 
guided  it  over  the  breakers  and  into  a  peaceful  harbor.” 

This  is  his  Masonic  history:  initiated  December  8,  1871;  passed 
January  3,  1872;  raised  to  the  sublime  Degree  of  Master  Mason 
on  January  12,  1872.  The  degrees  were  conferred  by  P.  G.  M. 
William  Muir,  in  whose  honor  the  candidate  was  named  and  for 
whom  he  has  always  entertained  the  warmest  affection. 

It  was  the  last  Masonic  work  done  by  P.  G.  M.  Muir,  whose 
impressive  manner  and  kindly  interest  gave  an  added  charm  to 
the  degrees  which  still  lingers  with  the  recipient. 
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Brother  Williams  was  elected  Senior  Warden  of  Cooper 
Lodge  No.  36  on  December  13,  1872,  and  Worshipful  Master 
on  December  12,  1873,  and  re-elected  in  1874,  and  also  served 
several  years  as  D.  G.  M. 

His  first  office  in  the  Grand  Lodge  was  that  of  Grand  Orator, 
but  he  never  delivered  an  oration  before  that  Grand  Body.  He 
was  appointed  Grand  Senior  Deacon  in  October,  1883  and  ad¬ 
vanced  until  his  election  as  Grand  Master  in  October,  1887. 

When  the  Grand  Lodge  met  in  1887,  Dr.  George  R.  Hunt, 
the  Grand  Master,  was  in  feeble  health  and  unable  to  preside. 
This  duty  was  performed  by  D.  G.  M.  Williams.  The  continued 
membership  of  saloon  keepers  was  the  dominant  issue  for  settle¬ 
ment.  It  was  first  brought  before  the  Grand  Lodge  for  definite 
determination  by  the  pronouncement  of  Grand  Master  Hunt  in 
his  address  that  he  had  arrested  the  charter  of  a  Lodge  for  its 
failure  to  properly  deal  with  the  subject  after  attention  was 
called  to  it. 

The  Communication  of  1887  was  probably  the  most  stormy 
meeting  which  the  Grand  Lodge  has  ever  held.  The  greatest, 
as  well  as  the  most  acrimonious  debate  in  the  Masonic  history 
took  place  at  the  time.  It  was  argued  upon  the  one  hand  that 
to  exclude  saloon-keepers  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  ex  post 
facto  law;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answer  was  made  that 
the  punishment  was  not  for  past  acts  but  for  continuing  in  the 
business  after  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Lodge  had  declared 
it  to  be  a  Masonic  offense.  Some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  participated  in  the  discussion,  which  at  times,  be¬ 
came  heated.  It  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  the  ayes  and 
noes  were  noted  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  The  action  taken  by  the  Grand  Lodge  upon  the  report 
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of  this  committee  was  so  emphatic  that  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  1888  the  report  showed  that  there  were  no 
members  engaged  in  the  forbidden  business  —  all  had  withdrawn 
from  the  Fraternity  or  from  the  business.  P.  G.  M.  Williams 
also  served  for  quite  a  while  on  the  Committee  of  Jurisprudence. 
He  was  also  Past  High  Priest  of  Boonville  R.  A.  C.,  No.  60; 
Past  Eminent  Commander  of  Olivet  Commandry,  K.  T.;  a  mem" 
ber  of  Centralia  Council,  R.  6?  S.  M.,  and  thirty'second  degree 
Scottish  Rite  Mason,  belonging  to  the  Consistory  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

A  “Love  Feast”  as  it  is  called  in  the  Proceedings,  at  the  Annual 
Communication  in  October,  1888,  commemorated  the  final  loca" 
tion  of  the  Home,  and  the  Grand  Master  at  that  time,  W.  M. 
Williams,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
After  serving  for  several  years,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  be" 
cause  of  conflicting  engagements.  Upon  the  death  of  P.  G.  M. 
Givan,  P.  G.  M.  Williams  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  upon 
the  Board,  and  since  that  time  continued  one  of  its  members 
until  his  death.  A  faithful  and  loving  husband,  a  wise  yet  tender 
father,  his  homedife  was  ideal.  Boonville  has  known  no  more 
useful  citizen,  while  his  unpaid  service  through  all  its  history  to 
the  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  has  rendered  him  a  bene" 
factor  to  the  State  at  large. 

Though  he  would  never  remove  from  the  small  city  in  which 
he  grew  to  manhood,  yet  his  fame  as  a  Christian  gentleman  en" 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  law  was  widespread,  and  he  often  gave 
his  unpaid  services  to  causes  that  appealed  to  his  sense  of  right 
and  justice.  No  wonder  men  high  in  his  profession  would  point 
him  out  to  young  lawyers  as  a  pattern  to  follow.  He  served  on 
the  Supreme  Bench  of  our  state  as  long  as  he  was  willing  to 
occupy  that  high  position,  and  there  was  no  office  in  the  gift  of 
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the  Commonwealth  that  might  not  have  been  his  had  he  de" 
sired  it. 

Free  from  cant,  he  was  a  godly  man  and  a  pillar  of  strength 
in  the  church  which  he  so  long  served  as  an  elder. 

As  a  Freemason,  he  gave  much  of  his  strength  to  the  service 
of  the  Craft,  and  his  fellow-mien  and  the  world  at  large  thought 
better  of  the  order  because  of  his  known  devotion  to  it.  A  nobler 
figure  has  not  stood  in  the  forefront  of  Missouri  Freemasonry  in 
a  third  of  a  century.  This  report  may  seem  too  eulogistic  to 
strangers,  but  those  who  have  known  him  intimately  for  forty 
years  will  agree  that  much  stronger  language  could  be  used  in 
praise  of  this  simple,  unassuming,  great  man,  whose  life  has  been 
a  blessing  to  the  world  through  all  his  years.  Clear-eyed,  warm' 
hearted,  the  soul  of  honor,  we  all  loved  him.  Take  him  all  in  all, 
we  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

> 

From  “Our  Boys’  Magazine,”  Missouri  Reformatory,  Septenv 
ber,  1916:  On  Monday  morning,  September  18,  about  ten 
o’clock,  Judge  W.  M.  Williams,  for  twenty^seven  years  president 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  this  Institution,  passed  quietly  away 
at  his  home  on  East  Morgan  Street  in  Boonville.  Judge  Williams 
served  one  year  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri  but  declined  the  nomination  for  the  succeeding  term, 
which  was  equivalent  to  election  at  that  time.  He  preferred  to 
return  to  his  practice  at  Boonville,  his  home,  and  be  with  his 
family  and  among  boyhood  friends.  No  man  was  held  in  esteem 
higher  than  Judge  Williams.  His  friends  were  unnumbered  and 
he  deserved  them.  The  treatment  accorded  them  by  this  man 
was  of  a  pure  conscientious  nature,  thereby  making  friends 
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wherever  he  went.  The  only  public  official  position  ever  held 
by  Judge  Williams  was  that  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Missouri,  except  that  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  Missouri  Reformatory,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Govern 
nor  Francis  in  June,  1889,  and  had  been  re-appointed  by  each 
succeeding  governor  since  that  time.  The  boys  of  this  institution 
always  found  a  friend  in  him,  one  who  considered  their  best  in¬ 
terests  from  every  point  of  view,  and  took  such  action  in  behalf 
as  promised  the  best  results.  He  served  as  such  president  twenty- 
seven  years  successively. 

Judge  Williams  was  a  man  whose  life  was  made  up  of  many 
good  deeds,  a  charitable  free-giver  to  all  the  worthy  enterprises. 
As  President  of  the  Board,  he  will  ever  be  remembered,  not  only 
by  the  boys  who  have  come  and  gone  but  by  the  many  officers 
who  had  received  kindness  and  consideration  in  all  things.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  home-lover,  a  man  of  Christian  faith  whose  life 
was  judged  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart;  as  a  charitable  giver 
he  will  ever  be  remembered  and  blessed  for  his  free-heartedness. 
At  the  news  of  his  death  the  school’s  flag  was  put  at  half-mast. 
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My  earliest  recollection  of  my  father  is  of  an  incident  which 
occurred  when  I  was  four  or  five  years  old.  In  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  backward  there  stood  a  red  frame  building  known 
as  the  wood-shed,  with  a  loft  which  seemed  very  high  to  childish 
eyes.  I  climbed  into  this  loft,  and  once  up  there,  was  afraid  to 
venture  down  on  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  which  now,  seemed  to 
stretch  interminably  down,  down,  down  until  it  reached  the  dirt 
floor  of  the  wood-shed.  So,  there  I  stayed  in  a  little,  huddled 
heap  until  Father  came  home  for  the  midday  dinner;  I  remember 
well  the  feeling  of  relief  and  security  which  was  mine  as,  with 
his  strengthening  arm  around  me,  I  walked  safely  down  the 
ladder.  It  has  been  that  way  all  my  life;  not  merely  all  the  days 
of  the  life  of  my  father,  for  even  after  his  physical  presence  was 
gone,  his  love  and  tender  care  for  his  children  has  remained  a 
vital,  living  force.  No  perfect  man  was  my  father,  but  a  man  of 
industry,  of  cheerfulness,  of  honesty,  of  tender  heart,  of  gener¬ 
osity,  of  love  for  this  world  and  the  men  and  women  and  little 
children  in  it.  Let  others  remember  his  achievements  at  the  bench 
and  bar  of  the  state  of  Missouri;  as  a  Freemason;  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missouri  Training  School  for  Boys; 
as  a  consistent  church  member,  first,  deacon  and  then  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  I  remember  him  as  my  father,  “wise 
and  tender.” 

The  portrait  of  William  Muir  Williams  hangs  on  the  wall  of 
the  building  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  in  Jefferson  City; 
his  name  is  engraved  on  the  corner-stone  of  the  Masonic  Home 
in  St.  Louis;  a  room  for  reading  and  recreation,  known  as  the 
“Judge  Williams  Room”  was  dedicated  to  his  memory  at  the 
Training  School  for  Boys;  a  beautiful  shaft  of  granite  marks  his 
last  resting  place  in  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery,  but  more  eternal 
than  these  memorials  are  the  feelings  of  love  and  devotion  in  the 
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hearts  of  his  widow  and  six  children,  his  nephews  and  nieces,  for 
this  great-hearted  man,  whose  love  and  interest  and  care  never 
failed  one  of  them. 

Because  it  is  difficult  to  depict  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  I 
shall  try  to  capture  something  of  his  real  character,  his  essence, 
his  spirit,  his  inner-self,  by  putting  down  on  paper  such  words, 
happenings  and  anecdotes,  as  I  remember. 

One  morning  in  the  summer  of  1853,  Mrs.  Caleb  Jones  met 
Mrs.  “Mark”  Williams  on  the  Main  Street  of  Boonville,  and  the 
latter  complained  of  the  lack  of  sleep  caused  by  the  chatter  and 
antics  which  every  night  kept  her  awake.  Willie  was  the  baby 
at  the  time  and  it  was  he  who  caused  his  mother  her  sleepless 
hours.  As  Willie  grew  older,  his  favorite  pastime  was  to  follow 
his  mother  about  the  house,  chattering  and  gesticulating,  al¬ 
though  she  could  not  understand  a  single  word.  So  marked  was 
his  childish  love  of  oratory  that  his  mother  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  boy  was  destined  for  the  ministry. 

When  Father  was  a  very  young  man,  he  had  a  short,  violent 
illness,  during  the  course  of  which  his  life  was  despaired  of.  A 
flowery  funeral  notice  about  William  Muir  Williams  was  printed 
in  the  Boonville  newspaper,  and  I  have  heard  Father  laughingly 
remark  upon  the  unusual  experience  which  he  had  in  reading  his 
own  obituary. 

Jessie  Evans  was  four  years  younger  than  William  Muir 
Williams,  and  before  he  knew  her  he  was  engaged  to  a  distant 
cousin,  Lucy  Williams.  Lucy  Williams  died  when  she  was  very 
young,  and  as  she  lay  in  her  coffin,  the  engagement  ring  of 
William  Muir  Williams  was  left  on  her  finger.  Later,  when  he 
first  commenced  “waiting  on”  the  girl  who  became  his  wife,  and 
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who  still  lives,  he  was  known  by  certain  mischievous  maidens  as 
‘The  Widower.” 

During  the  Commencement  exercises  at  Cooper  Institute,  and 
while  Jessie  Evans  as  Valedictorian  was  reading  her  graduating 
essay,  a  coal  oil  lamp  on  a  flower-laden  table  was  over-turned, 
and  the  flimsy  gowns  of  some  of  the  girls  caught  fire.  Jessie 
promptly  fainted,  and  was  rescued  by  the  young  barrister,  “Billy 
Williams,”  and  it  must  have  been  at  about  this  period  that  he  had 
his  picture  taken  within  the  depths  of  a  carefully  shaded  heart. 

When  Father  and  Mother  had  been  married  for  only  a  few 
months,  she  came  up  into  his  law-office  for  a  moment.  After 
she  had  left,  an  old  farmer,  a  client,  asked:  “Billy,  who  was  that 
pretty  girl?” 

Father  replied  proudly:  “Why  that’s  my  wife.” 

The  old  man  looked  pulled  for  a  moment,  and  then  remarked 
sagely:  “Well,  it  sure  couldn’t  have  been  your  good  looks  that 
got  her  —  musta  ben  yore  winnin’  ways!” 

It  was  this  same  client  who  commented  on  Father’s  handwrit¬ 
ing,  thus:  “Billy,  you  write  the  best  hand  I  ever  seen,  not  to 
make  nary  a  letter!” 

When  Father  was  a  young  man  just  starting  to  practice  law, 
he  “ran”  for  the  office  of  County  Clerk  of  Cooper  County,  he 
was  defeated,  and  later  in  his  life  often  said  that  defeat  was  the 
best  thing  which  could  possibly  have  happened  to  him,  for  he 
never  was  a  candidate  for  another  office.  During  this,  his  first 
and  only  political  campaign,  Father  rode  over  the  county  for 
several  days,  spending  the  nights  at  the  homes  of  different  friends. 
At  one  farm-home,  the  horse  which  Father  had  been  riding  was 
turned  into  the  pasture  with  several  others;  next  morning,  he  had 
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no  idea  which  was  the  horse  he  had  been  riding. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Draffen,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Boonville,  came 
into  the  office  of  the  Collector  of  Cooper  County  where  Father 
was  working  as  a  clerk  and  said  to  him:  “Well,  Williams,  I  see 
you  are  going  to  get  along  anyway,  so  you’d  better  come  up  to 
my  office.” 

Father  loved  politics  and  he  loved  talking  politics  —  with  other 
men.  When  he  and  “Pa”  and  Uncle  Louis  and  Uncle  Walter 
were  all  at  the  dinner  table  —  or  the  breakfast  table  or  supper 
table,  for  that  matter,  the  noise  of  talk  —  good  talk  it  was  too  — 
and  laughter  was  continuous  among  the  men,  although  women 
and  children  were  more  or  less  supposed  to  be  quiet  and  to  apply 
themselves  mainly  to  the  process  of  eating.  I  remember  one  time 
when  Uncle  Louis  had  returned  for  a  brief  visit  from  Alaska  — 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  to  Mary  Spahr  —  that 
I  heard  Father  say  with  a  laugh:  “Louis,  can  you  believe  it? 
Walter  is  actually  'taking  beaux’.” 

On  Monday  morning,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  put  one’s 
foot  down  without  treading  on  a  newspaper!  Four  men  in  the 
house  and  all  of  them  inveterate  newspaper  readers,  firmly  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  practice  of  dropping  pages  wherever  they  happened 
to  be  at  the  moment;  it  was  no  wonder  that  my  mother,  who 
was  an  immaculate  house-keeper,  used  to  say  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing:  “I  wish  there  had  never  been  a  newspaper  printed  in  the 
state  of  Missouri!” 

One  day  in  the  court-room  during  the  course  of  a  heated  trial, 
a  lawyer  from  Jefferson  City  applied  the  short  and  ugly  word  to 
Father,  who  promptly  picked  up  an  ink-well  from  the  table  in 
front  of  him  and  hurled  it  at  opposing  counsel. 

Father  used  often  to  say  that  the  two  sorts  of  clients  whom  he 
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most  dreaded  were  preachers  and  women,  for  none  in  either 
category  had  a  “grain  of  sense.”  One  day,  a  wife  who  was 
married  to  a  brute  of  a  husband,  came  into  the  office  of  Draffen 
&  Williams,  and  in  the  course  of  telling  her  troubles  into  Father’s 
more  or  less  unwilling  ear,  fainted  away.  Father  pulled  the  chair 
containing  the  unconscious  woman  as  close  to  the  window  as 
possible.  Then  he  opened  the  window  and  went  for  Dr.  Hurt,  a 
big,  genial,  kindly  man.  Said  the  doctor  as  he  hurried  into  the 
room:  “Well  Billy,  you  sure  fixed  it  so  this  woman  would  have 
fallen  out  of  the  window  if  she  had  happened  to  ‘'come  to’  while 
you  were  gone.”  Father  replied:  “That  is  just  what  I  hoped 
would  happen!  I  can’t  throw  her  out,  but  I  have  matters  press" 
ing  me  which  must  be  attended  to  and  here  she  comes  and  talks 
and  talks  and  talks  and  then  —  faints!” 

Even  in  the  1900’s,  what  were  styled  as  “fistic  encounters” 
were  not  unknown  among  lawyers.  Upon  one  such  occasion,  a 
lawyer,  a  big,  powerful  man,  raised  an  umbrella  to  strike  another 
lawyer,  a  much  smaller  man.  Father  ran  in  between  them  and 
received  the  full  force  of  the  blow,  which  raised  a  bump  on  his 
head  and  “blackened”  both  his  eyes.  That  evening,  when  he 
came  home  to  dinner,  his  daughter,  little  Jessie,  summed  up  the 
situation  in  these  wise  words:  “Well,  Daddy,  I  did  think  you  had 
sense  enough  to  attend  to  your  own  business!” 

It  was  this  same  little  girl,  who,  one  day  at  the  table,  listened 
with  solemn  face  to  the  four  older  children  as  they  discussed 
plans  for  school,  for  trips  and  for  clothes,  all  involving  what 
seemed  to  Jessie  a  great  deal  of  money.  Finally,  someone  noticed 
her  distressed  little  face,  and  asked:  “Jay,  what  makes  you  look 
so  solemn?”  and  she  answered:  “I  am  afraid  father  will  give  out 
of  money  before  he  gets  to  Sue  and  me!”  Father  admitted  that 
the  same  foreboding  often  came  to  him. 
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One  day  the  house  at  711  Morgan  Street  caught  on  fire;  there 
was  great  excitement;  the  neighbors  clustered  around;  the  fire 
department  dashed  up,  but  Father  remained  serenely  in  his  office. 
Later,  when  my  mother  asked,  reasonably  enough:  “Why  on 
earth  didn’t  you  come  and  help  put  the  fire  out?”  he  answered: 
“I  believed,  that  if  the  house  did  burn  down,  it  was  more  iim 
portant  for  me  to  remain  at  work  in  order  to  make  enough  money 
to  build  a  new  one;  I  knew  too,  that  if  the  fire  department  could 
not  put  the  fire  out,  I  could  not,  so,  for  all  reasons,  it  was  best 
for  me  to  stay  at  work.” 

While  Father  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  office  after  his 
early'day  defeat,  he  was  a  strong  party  man,  Democratic  of 
course,  and  was  recognised  as  a  powerful  influence  in  state  polk 
tics.  One  day,  just  before  a  heated  election,  the  son  of  another 
Boonville  lawyer  remonstrated  with  his  father,  thus:  “Why  will 
you  fool  around  in  politics?  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  politician  in 
order  to  be  a  good  lawyer  —  just  look  at  Judge  Williams!”  The 
older  man  replied  in  disgust:  “Now  that’s  all  the  sense  you’ve 
got!  Bill  Williams  is  the  damndest  politician  in  Cooper  County!” 

To  a  young  lawyer  I  remarked  one  day:  “I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  good  lawyer  is  just  bound  to  be  quarrelsome  —  or  at  least 
contentious  —  but  I  don’t  believe  it,  why  my  father  is  not  dis- 
putations  nor  contentious  in  the  least!”  “Disputatious!  Com 
tentious!”  was  the  reply,  “Why  your  father  will  sit  here  and 
argue  with  you  as  to  whether  or  not  that  door  is  open  or  shut!” 
Naturally,  no  woman  or  girl  of  his  family  would  consider  Father 
as  contentious,  for  according  to  his  ideas,  all  women  were  to  be 
treated  kindly  but  firmly;  he  was  a  believer  in  the  supremacy  of 
the  male,  tempered  with  mercy. 

One  day  Father  met  his  uncle,  Henry  Howard,  on  the  street. 
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Uncle  Henry  was  then  a  very  old  man,  almost  wraithdike  in  his 
thinness,  with  a  long  white  beard.  He  began:  “William,  did  you 
know  that  your  great'great'uncle  was  the  leading  lawyer  in  the 
state  of  Virginia?”  “No,  Uncle  Henry,  I  didn’t,”  was  the  re' 
sponse,  “But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  —  l  am  far  more  interested 
in  his  great'great'nephew’s  being  the  best  lawyer  in  Missouri!” 

On  many  occasions,  Father’s  life  must  have  beeri  in  danger,  for 
in  those  pioneer  days,  an  irate  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  as  danger' 
ous  as  a  mad  bull.  One  such  experience  I  have  heard  Father  de' 
scribe.  The  man  on  trial  had  sworn  to  kill  the  judge  and  all  the 
lawyers  around  the  counsel  table,  if  he  was  convicted.  He  was 
brought  into  the  courtroom  heavily  manacled,  and  a  deputy 
sheriff  stood  on  either  side  with  loaded  gun;  tragedy  was  averted 
by  these  means. 

Another  time,  Father  was  trying  a  case  in  a  small  town  in 
Missouri.  The  man,  tall  and  powerful,  whom  Father  had  prose' 
cuted,  followed  him  to  the  railroad  station,  behaving  in  a  threat' 
ening  manner.  Father,  who  was  of  only  medium  height  and 
rather  slight  in  build,  boarded  the  train,  realising  that  his  chances, 
in  case  of  violence,  would  be  better  “on  the  cars”  than  if  he  were 
alone.  The  man  followed  closely  behind  him,  and  said  threaten' 
ingly:  “Those  were  pretty  hard  things  you  said  about  me  back 
there  in  the  court'house!”  “Yes,  they  were,”  Father  responded, 
“But  unfortunately  they  were  all  true  and  I  was  obliged  to  say 
them.”  The  man  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  thought,  then 
turned  and  left  the  car.  Later,  he  brought  a  lucrative  case  to 
Father  and  became  a  good  client. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  best  raconteurs  I  have  ever  known, 
and  his  fund  of  stories  was  practically  inexhaustible.  Here  are 
a  few  which  I  recall: 
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A  too  zealous  young  Presbyterian  preacher,  Dr.  Frank  Sneed, 
having  heard  that  his  uncle,  Senator  Vest,  had  actually  “gone  to 
the  circus,”  felt  moved  to  write  a  note  admonishing  and  reprov¬ 
ing  his  relative.  No  reply  was  forthcoming,  but  sometime  later, 
the  two  met  and  Senator  Vest  said  quietly:  “Oh,  yes,  Frank,  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  —  I  received  your  note  and  that’s  all  right  — 
you’ll  have  more  sense  as  you  get  older  —  the  only  trouble  with 
you  is  that  you’re  still  too  young  to  know  much!” 

During  the  stormy  Civil  War  days,  when  Missouri  was  rent 
by  opposing  factions,  a  young  man  was  married  to  a  girl  whose 
mother  was  as  strong  in  her  sympathy  with  the  South  as  was  her 
father  in  his  championship  of  the  North.  On  the  day  after  the 
wedding,  a  friend  asked  the  new  father-in-law:  “Jim,  how  was  it 
that  young  feller  ever  talked  you  an’  yore  wife  into  letting  him 
marry  Sal,  seein’  as  how  you  don’t  see  alike  about  this  here  war?” 
Jim  reflectively  scratched  his  head  and  then  said  slowly:  “Well, 
you  see  it  was  thisaway  —  the  boy  talked  Secesh  to  the  old 
woman,  he  talked  Union  to  me  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what 
he  talked  to  Sal!” 

Father  used  to  tell  with  great  gusto  about  the  times  when, 
during  Reconstruction,  Southern  men  and  boys  were  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  many 
in  the  crowd  held  up  their  left  hands  in  making  oath. 

Another  story  which  Father  used  to  tell  concerned  a  tramp, 
who,  befuddled  with  whiskey,  was  attracted  by  the  light  and 
music  streaming  from  a  country  church.  He  entered  and  sank 
down  in  the  back  pew  as  the  revivalist  started  asking  the  usual 
questions.  The  poor  tramp  slept  peacefully  through  the  first: 
“All  those  who  want  to  see  their  dear  old  mothers  in  Heaven, 
stand  up!”  and,  “All  those  who  want  to  go  to  Heaven,  stand  up!” 
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but  when,  in  stentorian  tones,  came  the  words:  “All  those  who 
want  to  go  to  Hell,  stand  up!”  he  was  roused  by  the  command 
“Stand  up!”  and  pulled  himself  to  his  feet.  The  congregation 
was  stunned,  and  the  preacher  for  once,  stood  speechless  and 
finally,  the  tramp,  oppressed  by  the  silence  as  he  stood,  weaving 
back  and  forth,  smiled  weakly  and  exclaimed  loudly:  “Well, 
Parson,  I  don’t  rightly  know  what  it  is  we’re  votin’  on,  but  it 
does  look  like  you  an’  me  is  a  mighty  small  minority!” 

Father  knew  less  than  nothing  about  domestic  affairs;  Mother 
bought  his  socks  and  ties  and  shoes  and  shirts,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  she  did  not  select  his  suits  and  the  occasional  overcoat  which 
he  allowed  himself,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  she  saw  to  it  that 
there  was  sufficient  feed  for  the  horse  and  cow.  One  night,  some' 
one  discovered  that  the  cellar  of  the  old  house  was  full  of  water, 
and  Father  went  down  to  investigate  armed  with  tin  bucket  and 
cup.  He  bailed  and  bailed  and  bailed  at  the  on-rushing  water, 
gloomily  remarking  that  he  could  never  stem  such  a  flood  when, 
by  accident,  a  sympathetic  on-looker,  as  an  experiment,  turned 
a  spigot  which  was  in  plain  sight.  The  flood  immediately  stopped; 
the  water  in  the  basement  had  simply  been  turned  on! 

In  those  days,  every  family  kept  a  cow,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
a  small  boy,  usually  a  little  negro,  to  drive  Bossy  to  the  pasture 
early  in  the  morning,  soon  after  she  had  been  milked.  There  she 
fed  on  long,  green  grass  until  conducted  by  the  same  small  urchin 
back  to  her  quarters  in  the  stable  for  the  night.  On  Sundays, 
Father  attended  Divine  Service  in  all  the  glory  of  his  long-tailed 
Prince  Albert  coat,  striped  trousers,  and  he  always  carried  his 
massive  gold-headed  cane. 

On  a  beautiful  autumn  Sunday  morning,  upon  his  return  from 
church,  Mother  told  him  that  the  family  cow  was  missing,  had 
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been  missing  all  night,  that  she  was  probably  still  in  the  pasture 
and  that  she  must  be  driven  home.  So,  arrayed  as  he  was  in  his 
Sunday  best,  and  jauntily  swinging  his  gold'headed  cane,  Father 
started  for  the  pasture  in  East  Boonville,  and  soon  returned 
driving  before  him  a  sorry  specimen  of  the  bovine  species,  which 
he  prodded  in  the  hind  quarters  at  every  step,  with  the  end  of  his 
cane.  Mother  came  out  to  inspect  the  retrieved  treasure  only  to 
exclaim  in  disgust:  “That  is  not  our  cow!11  “How  do  you  know 
it  is  not  our  cow?11  “Because  our  cow  has  horns  and  this  cow 
has  none.11  “Well,11  retorted  Father,  probably  realising  that  he 
was  being  driven  into  a  comer:  “Well,  you  did  not  say  anything 
to  me  about  a  cow  with  horns  —  you  only  said  a  cow,  and  that 
is  what  I  brought  you!11 

Father  used  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  have  all  preachers 
deliver  their  discourses  in  courts  of  law,  where  their  statements 
would  have  to  be  proven,  because  a  preacher  could,  and  many 
times  did,  make  most  absurd  declarations  which  were  never 
challenged. 

One  day,  father  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  old  Senate  saloon 
on  the  corner  of  Morgan  and  Main  Streets,  in  Boonville;  a  crowd 
of  his  friends,  Speed  Stephens,  Colonel  Cosgrove,  “Dol11  Howard, 
Bill  Baker,  Bill  Johnson  and  others  of  the  old  guard  knew  about 
this  visit,  and,  in  order  to  tease  Father,  gathered  on  the  corner 
opposite  the  saloon  to  exclaim  as  with  one  voice:  “Well,  I  am 
surprised!11  as  he  came  out.  Father,  however,  was  equal  to  the 
situation,  for  he  replied  calmly:  “Well,  gentlemen,  you  notice 
that  I  came  out  of  the  saloon,  but  the  chances  are  that  anyone  of 
you  who  had  gone  in,  would  not  have  come  out  and,  anyway, 
you  all  can  go  into  that  saloon  or  into  any  other,  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night  and  it  is  such  a  matter  of  course  that  it  does  not 
attract  the  least  attention!11 
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A  group  of  men,  including  those  just  mentioned  and  several 
others,  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering  in  the  evening  at  the  drug' 
store  of  Cousin  ’Dol  (Adolphus)  Howard.  This  group  was 
called  the  “Drug  Store  Crowd”  or,  by  some  younger  and  more 
irreverent  Boonvillians,  the  “Gutter  Club,”  the  latter  name  given 
because  some  of  the  men,  during  summer  evenings,  put  their 
chairs  in  the  gutter  alongside  the  curbing  in  front  of  the  drug' 
store.  Without  doubt,  the  sessions  of  this  symposium  were  spiced 
with  gossip,  but  there  was  also  worth'while  talk  about  books, 
about  notable  men  and  especially  about  politics,  both  local  and 
national.  One  man  remarked  later  in  life  that  since  his  oppor 
tunities  for  formal  schooling  had  been  slight,  the  most  of  his 
education  had  been  received  at  the  meetings  of  this  “Drug  Store 
Crowd.” 

Father  and  Colonel  John  Cosgrove,  a  tall,  finedooking  man,  a 
forceful  speaker  and  a  welhversed  lawyer  were  often  opposed  to 
each  other  in  lawsuits.  Upon  one  such  occasion,  a  German  who 
had  been  on  the  jury  remarked  at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial:  “I 
hear  Villiams,  I  dink  Villiams  is  right;  I  hear  Coosgrof,  I  dink 
Coosgrof  is  right.  I  hear  Villiams  again  and  I  don’  know  who 
in  de  devil  is  right!” 

Father  had  a  shrewd  though  tolerant  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and,  always,  his  most  solicitous  and  tender  thought  was 
for  my  mother.  One  evening,  after  his  six  children  were  all 
grown  up  and  assembled  in  family  conclave,  he  said,  out  of  his 
observation  of  many  human  relations:  “I  hope  that  your  mother 
will  never  have  to  live  with  any  of  you,  but  I  hope  if  she  does, 
that  you  will  be  good  to  her.” 

Father  loved  good  English,  welhturned  aphorisms,  poetry, 
trenchant  phrase.  He  often  referred  to  the  Episcopal  prayer' 
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book  as  a  well  of  English,  pure  and  undefiled,”  and  on  Sunday 
afternoons  it  was  his  custom  to  walk  back  and  forth  in  the  old 
sitting-room,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  repeating  with  any  of  the 
family  who  was  present,  passages  from  Holy  Writ.  It  is  to  this 
practice  that  I  owe  my  ability  to  repeat,  verbatim,  Paul’s  speech 
on  Mars’  Hill;  the  poignant  words  of  Ruth  to  Naomi,  and  the 
stern  dictum  of  Mordecai  to  Esther. 

Father  was  the  happiest  person  I  have  ever  known;  there 
literally  was  never  a  day  in  his  life  during  which  the  sun  did  not 
shine  for  him,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  people  whom  I  have 
heard  say:  “I  would  be  glad  to  live  my  life  over  again.”  He 
often  remarked  that  if  he  could,  he  would  do  exactly  as  he  had 
done;  he  would  marry  the  same  girl;  he  would  live  in  Boonville; 
he  would  practice  law.  He  loved  the  study  and  working  out  of 
legal  problems,  and  he  recognised  that  a  passionate  devotion  to 
the  law  was  necessary  for  an  attorney.  A  favorite  saying  of  his 
was:  “No  man  should  enter  into  the  practice  of  the  law  unless 
his  love  for  the  profession  is  so  great  that  he  finds  it  impossible 
to  keep  out  of  it!” 

Daughters — five  of  them — came  into  Father’s  home  so  rapidly 
and  grew  up  so  fast  that  he  became  a  little  “touchy”  about  any 
outsider’s  thinking  that  he  was  anxious  for  them  to  be  married, 
much  less  that  he  was  interested  in  trying  to  “find”  husbands  for 
any  or  all  of  them.  In  fact,  he  used  often  to  tell  us:  “There  are 
many  worse  things  than  being  an  old  maid;  if  you  had  had  to 
listen  to  the  pitiful  tales  which  I  have  heard  from  unhappy  wives, 
you  might  not  think  it  was  such  a  fine  thing  to  be  married.” 

It  seemed  to  me  that  our  house  was  seldom  without  a  visiting 
minister,  and  on  one  such  occasion  when  a  young,  unmarried 
divine  was  conducting  a  “protracted  meeting”  in  Boonville,  and, 
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of  course,  was  a  guest  at  our  house,  he  remarked  unctously  to 
Father  at  dinner:  “Judge  Williams,  I  should  think  a  father  would 
feel  safe  if  one  of  his  daughters  were  married  to  a  minister!” 
Father,  no  doubt,  mindful  of  his  five  daughters  seated  at  the 
table,  replied  rather  tartly:  “No  safer  than  if  she  were  married 
to  any  other  good  man!” 

Father  thought  women  should  be  very  pretty,  very  feminine 
and  too  smart  to  ever  dispute  masculine  sovereignty  or  to  put 
themselves  forward  in  any  way,  especially  politically.  One  night 
he  was  just  about  to  give  up  his  lower  berth  in  a  sleeper  to 
a  lady  who  had  the  berth  above  when  he  heard  her  remark: 
“You  know,  I  am  National  Committeewoman,  and  am  on  my 
way  to  Washington  to  attend  a  committee  meeting.”  Father 
crawled  into  his  comfortable  lower  berth,  pulled  the  cover  well 
up,  and  enjoyed  a  good  night’s  rest,  and  said,  in  telling  the  inch 
dent  later:  “I  do  not  feel  in  duty  bound  to  give  up  my  berth  to 
any  woman  politician.” 

Father’s  love  for  his  daughters  was  very  tender,  and  he  always 
said  that  he  hoped  never  to  be  called  upon  to  “give  away”  one 
of  his  daughters  at  the  marriage  altar.  He  never  faced  this  ordeal 
and  he  always  referred  to  his  children  and  his  “childrendndaw,” 
equally,  and  his  kindness  and  generosity  never  failed  any  member 
of  either  group. 

Although  he  believed  firmly  in  the  superiority  of  the  male, 
there  were  occasions  when  he  could  see  the  feminine  side  of  a 
question.  The  following  incident  may  be  cited  as  a  case  in  point. 
A  young  girl  in  Boonville,  who  had  never  been  included  in  a 
certain  social  circle,  without  warning  issued  invitations  to  these 
young  people  to  what  was  evidently  to  be  an  elaborate  dinner¬ 
party.  Discussion  was  rife  as  to  whether  her  invitations  were  to 
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be  accepted  or  declined;  telephones  jangled  and  parents  were 
drawn  into  the  arguments.  There  were  two  schools  of  thought, 
one  of  which  considered  downright  refusal,  the  other  feared  hurt 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  would-be  hostess  and  her  parents. 
Finally,  one  of  Father’s  daughters  appealed  to  him  thus:  “Roy 
says  it  will  hurt  your’s  and  his  business  if  I  decline  that  invita- 
tion,  and  I  certainly  would  not  want  to  do  that!”  For  a  moment, 
Father  sat  in  silence,  patting  one  foot  thoughtfully,  then  he  said: 
“It  may  hurt  Roy’s  business,  it  won’t  hurt  mine — do  as  you  like!’’ 

While  Father  believed  that  much  brain-power  was  a  detriment 
rather  than  an  advantage  to  a  woman,  his  ideas  broadened  with 
age,  and  the  younger  three  of  his  daughters  hold  college  degrees; 
it  was  a  tremendous  concession  on  his  part  when  he  gave  his 
consent  for  one  of  his  younger  daughters  to  actually  become  a 
working  woman.  However,  it  remained  for  my  mother  to  say 
of  one  of  her  namesakes:  “She  is  the  first  one  of  my  grand¬ 
daughters  to  work  out!’’ 

Father  never  spoke  contemptuously  of  money  nor  of  what  it 
could  accomplish.  He  often  told  us:  “Money  is  power,  power 
to  help,  power  to  enjoy,  power  to  learn.  Money  is  made  to  be 
spent- — at  least,  in  part,  but  never  to  be  wasted  —  not  a  single 
penny,  because  money  is  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  blood 
and  sweat.”  One  of  the  most  generous  of  men,  Father’s  pet 
economy  was  that  of  saving  light.  It  was  a  hobby  of  his  to  turn 
out  every  lamp  which  was  not  being  used.  Many  times  he  has 
snapped  the  bulb  over  my  head  as  I  sat  reading  in  the  library, 
when  the  supper  bell  rang.  Then,  as  best  I  could,  I  would  feel 
my  way  through  the  long,  dark  hall  which  led  from  the  library 
to  the  dining-room. 

Probably  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  my  father 
was  afraid  of  anyone,  but  it  was  a  standing  joke  that  on  the 
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Sundays  when  his  oldest  sister,  Susan  Williams  Lamkin,  was  our 
guest,  Father  would  bring  home  the  Sunday  newspaper  under' 
neath  his  coat  and  would  resort  to  various  subterfuges  in  order 
to  read  it  while  this  lady  was  otherwise  engaged.  By  very  strict 
Presbyterians  it  was  considered  a  breach  of  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  to  read  any  sort  of  “profane  literature1’  on  the  holy  day. 

In  addition  to  his  never'failing  attendance  at  the  morning  serv' 
ice  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Father  nearly  always  went  in  the 
evening,  as  well.  My  conscience  still  smites  me  when  I  recall  the 
countless  times  he  used  to  come  into  the  library  where  we  were 
all  sitting  and  ask:  “Anybody  going  to  church  with  me?”  That 
was  all  he  said;  there  was  no  command,  no  urging,  and  he  usually 
went  alone. 

Father  heartily  approved  of  my  being  confirmed  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  the  time  of  my  marriage,  but,  during  my 
visits  in  Boonville,  when  I  would  attend  the  seven  o’clock 
morning  service  at  Christ  Church,  he  would  remark  whimsic' 
ally:  “I  am  certainly  glad  that  I  belong  to  a  church  which  meets 
in  the  daytime!”  Or,  perhaps,  he  would  ask,  jokingly:  “Are 
you  going  to  the  real  church  this  morning  or  only  to  the  meet' 
ing'house?” 

Father’s  religious  faith  was  summed  up  in  these  words  which 
I  have  heard  him  repeat  with  approval  many  times:  “As  con' 
cerns  the  future  life,  I  have  faith,  some  doubts,  but  no  fears.” 

Father,  during  all  his  life  of  sixty'six  years,  never  knew  an 
immediate  personal  tragedy.  His  wife  and  six  children  survived 
him  and  divorce  did  not  raise  its  ugly  head  in  his  family  until 
after  his  death. 

Father  was  in  failing  health  for  many  years;  he  suffered  his 
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first  heart  attack  soon  after  the  death  of  Uncle  Louis  in  1910. 
I  am  sure  that  he  realised  his  condition  as  well  as  did  any  of 
those  who  were  powerless  to  help  him  during  his  periods  of 
agony,  but  I  have  never  seen  such  bravery,  such  fortitude,  such 
sweetness  and  real  happiness  in  the  face  of  approaching  death. 

During  the  long,  hard  summer  of  1916,  too  sane,  too  normal 
to  encourage  deatlvbed  scenes  or  hysterical  weeping,  Father 
would  merely  let  fall  certain  hints  as  to  procedure  which  he 
would  like  followed  after  the  death  which  he  knew  was  surely 
coming.  One  morning  he  remarked  casually:  “I  would  never 
want  anyone  to  wear  mourning  for  me;”  then,  with  the  humour 
which  never  deserted  him,  he  added:  “I  would  not  want  anyone 
to  be  like  the  widow  of  whom  I  heard  the  other  day;  she  said: 
“I  am  going  to  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  as  soon  as  my  mourning 
is  ready!” 

Father  loved  life  and  he  loved  daily  living;  I  have  heard  him 
say  often:  “This  is  a  pretty  good  old  world.”  He  was  a  “simple 
and  friendly  man  and  loved  plain  people  and  plain  ways”  but 
when  he  realized  that  his  days  were  numbered,  he  accepted  the 
fact  with  complete  cheerfulness.  To  the  heart  specialist  in  St. 
Louis,  whom  he  consulted  in  August,  1916,  he  said  calmly:  “If 
the  clock  has  struck  for  me  I  want  to  know  it;  I  want  to  go 
home,  have  my  children  around  me,  and  put  my  affairs  in 
order.” 

During  Father’s  term  of  service  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Missouri  Training  School  for  Boys,  there  were 
some  rabid  antbpapists  as  members  of  the  Board,  who  fought 
the  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inmates  having  services  at  the 
institution.  Father  vigorously  defended  every  boy’s  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  belief,  and  accordingly,  the 
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Catholic  priest  in  Boonville  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  ministers  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

On  the  Monday  morning  when  my  father  died,  two  Catholic 
priests  hurried  over  to  our  house  and  asked  my  mother  for  per" 
mission  to  light  candles  in  the  room  where  my  father’s  body  lay, 
adding  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  Catholic  church  would 
remember  him  in  their  prayers.  So  it  came  about  that  at  the 
bier  of  this  Presbyterian  elder,  there  glowed  candles,  lighted  by 
the  hands  of  Catholic  priests,  and  from  the  hearts  of  many  good 
men  and  women  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  there 
arose  petitions  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  William  Muir 
Williams. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Jessie  Evans  Williams  and  by  six 
children:  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Williams  Cosgrove);  Roy 
Draffen;  Mary  Littlepage  (Mrs.  H.  M.  Taliaferro);  Edna  Chah 
mers  (Mrs.  T.  S.  Simrall);  Jessie  Evans  (Mrs.  A.  R.  Troxell); 
and  Susan  Clark  (Mrs.  Scott  Wilson).  His  second  child  and 
namesake,  William  Muir  Williams,  Jr.,  died  in  infancy. 
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Elizabeth  williams,  daughter  of 

Marcus  and  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams,  was  born  in  Boom 
ville,  Missouri,  March  24,  1852.  She  was  always  called  “Betty” 
and  I  remember  her  as  slender,  light  of  foot,  with  lilting  voice 
and  ready  laugh.  She  was  a  very  pretty  girl  and  had  many 
suitors;  “Cousin”  Will  Laurie,  whose  widow  and  children  now 
live  in  Marshall,  and  who  spent  a  winter  with  the  Williams 
family  while  attending  Kemper  Military  Academy,  was  among 
her  admirers,  but  Betty  preferred  a  young  Presbyterian  minister, 
Horace  Bushnell  Barks. 

One  day,  during  their  engagement  of  marriage,  the  young 
cleric  came  to  Boonville  unexpectedly  to  visit  his  sweetheart, 
and  was  amazed  and  disappointed  when  her  mother  told  him:  “I 
am  so  sorry,  Mr.  Barks,  but  Betty  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  on  the 
‘Headlight!’  ” 

Now  the  ‘Headlight,’  to  which  the  good  lady  referred  was  the 
name  of  a  steamboat  plying  between  Boonville  and  St.  Louis, 
but  the  poor  young  man,  in  addition  to  his  disappointment  at 
not  seeing  his  beloved,  had  visions  of  her  being  hurtled  to  the 
city  on  the  “cowcatcher”  of  a  locomotive,  immediately  beneath 
the  train’s  headlight,  for  the  “iron  horse”  with  its  crude  wooden 
cars  was  still  a  distinct  novelty  in  this  pioneer  country! 

Elizabeth  (Betty)  Williams  and  Horace  Bushnell  Barks  were 
married  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  November  17,  1880,  and  the 
couple  lived  in  various  small  towns  in  Missouri  after  their  mar' 
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riage,  for  the  young  minister  held  “charges”  in  La  Belle,  Cale¬ 
donia,  Corder,  Odessa,  Auxvasse  and  the  Bethel  Church  near 
Mexico. 

For  a  year,  Mr.  Barks  was  president  of  Elizabeth  Aull  Semin¬ 
ary  for  Girls  in  Lexington,  and,  during  that  time,  with  his  wife 
and  their  daughter  and  son,  lived  at  this  seminary. 

Horace  Bushnell  Barks  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Missouri,  on  October  4,  1849.  He 
was  graduated  from  Westminster  College  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  in 
1878,  and  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  in  1880.  Although  a  man  of  great  gentleness  and 
sweetness,  he  was  possessed  of  a  fund  of  quiet  humor.  One 
story  he  loved  to  tell  was  of  a  man,  an  ex-preacher,  who  said: 
“Well,  when  things  got  so  very  bad  with  me,  I  took  to  preach¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  need  becomes  great  enough,  I  am  not  a  bit  too 
good  to  do  it  again!” 

Another  story  of  the  man,  when  he  was  quite  old  and  had 
retired,  is  remembered.  He  had  never  achieved  the  familiarity 
of  addressing  his  son-in-law  as  anything  but  “Mister,”  and  one 
day  asked  him  reflectively:  “Mr.  Bronaugh,  what  is  the  alcoholic 
content  of  beer?  In  other  words,  how  many  bottles  of  beer 
would  it  be  necessary  to  drink  in  order  to  become  intoxicated?” 

“Well,  Mr.  Barks,  I  am  not  sure,”  came  the  reply,  “But  what 
I  suggest  is  this  —  let’s  you  and  I  buy  a  case  of  beer,  divide  it 
into  equal  parts  and  then  drink  until  one  or  the  other  of  us 
becomes  intoxicated!” 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this  experiment  was  never  tried. 

A  handsome  man,  Horace  Bushnell  Barks  had  gentle  gray 
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eyes  and  a  benign  smile.  Through  his  mother,  he  was  related  to 
the  celebrated  historian,  George  Bancroft. 

He  was  a  perfect  foil  for  his  wife;  for  Elizabeth  Williams 
Barks  was  an  energetic,  ambitious  woman  who  loved  this  world 
and  all  it  contained.  Without  her  leavening  influence,  this  min- 
ister  of  the  Gospel  might  have  been  too  visionary,  too  imprac- 
tical,  too  unworldly;  but  she,  with  her  keen  sense  of  fun  and  her 
fervent  love  of  family  and  kin,  supplied  the  earthy,  human 
elements  so  needed  in  country  parsonages.  Two  children,  Horace 
Barks,  Jr.  and  Mary  Lydia  Barks  were  born  to  the  couple,  and 
it  was  the  mother  who  was  most  determined  that  they  should 
have  the  education  and  other  advantages  which  were  their 
birthright. 

Always  her  admonition  to  her  children,  when  they  left  the 
house  was:  “Remember  who  you  are!” 

Elizabeth  “Betty”  Williams  Barks  died  on  September  8,  1919. 

Horace  Bushnell  Barks  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in 
St.  Louis,  May  8,  1935,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  For  several 
years  before  his  death,  he  filled  his  days  with  good  works,  ah 
though  retired  from  the  active  ministry.  He  visited  the  sick, 
particularly  those  in  hospitals,  and  the  poverty-stricken  and  lone¬ 
ly  men  and  women,  so  much  in  need  of  human  friendship. 
Always  smiling  and  cheerful,  he  unostentatiously  filled  his  later 
years  with  kind  words  and  actions  which  had  deep  roots  in  a 
heart  overflowing  with  love  to  all  mankind. 

In  the  parsonages  where  this  “preacher’s”  family  dwelt,  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  was  the  rule  for  every  day  and  for 
every  night.  The  Sabbath  was  really  “kept  holy;”  the  family 
altar,  where  prayers  were  offered  by  the  father  three  times  a  day, 
was  an  established  custom;  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  self- 
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denial,  thrift  and  constant  industry  were  practiced.  One  wonders 
how  four  people  managed  to  exist  upon  the  meager  salary  which 
the  early^day  preacher  received,  but  they  not  only  existed — they 
really  lived! 

Horace  Barks,  Jr.  and  Mary  Lydia  Barks  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Bro' 
naugh)  survive  their  parents. 
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JL/OUIS  LITTLEPAGE  WILLIAMS  is 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  figure  in  the  group.  His  mother 
always  stressed  the  resemblance  of  this  younger  Louis  to  her 
brother,  namesake  of  her  great-uncle,  Lewis  Littlepage,  the 
account  of  whose  life  is  recorded  in  this  history. 

Certainly,  in  physical  appearance,  Louis  was  different  from  his 
father  and  his  brothers,  for  he  was  a  large  man,  with  reddish 
hair  and  mustache  and  florid  complexion. 

Louis  Littlepage  Williams  was  born  in  Boonville  in  1857. 

As  a  little  fellow,  he  was  tongue-tied;  he  called  himself  “Nouis 
Nittenpage”  and  when  he  wished  to  pass  the  short  and  ugly 
word,  called  a  boy  a  “nye-tenner.’’  Seven  years  older  than  the 
baby  of  the  family,  little  Walter,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
latter’s  name  for  the  brother  just  older  than  he  was  “B’UL,’’  an 
almost  unpronounceable  contraction  of  “Brother  Louis,’’  of 
whom,  indeed,  he  stood  in  deadly  fear.  Every  afternoon  when 
Walter  heard  the  four  o’clock  bell  which  meant  that  school  was 
dismissed  for  the  day,  he  would  begin  to  cry,  for  he  knew  the 
time  was  at  hand  when  “B’UL’’  would  return  to  tease  and 
“rough’’  him. 

Uncle  Louis  was  quite  a  ladies’  man;  his  sweethearts  were 
many;  only  last  summer  a  charming  lady  in  her  ’80’s  told  me 
about  a  ring  which  Louis  Williams  had  given  her  years  ago. 

A  cousin,  Gussie  Williams,  was  one  of  his  early-day  loves, 
and  I  have  seen  a  newspaper  clipping  which  stated  that:  “Louis 
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Williams  is  in  McAllister  Springs,  drinking  the  health-giving 
waters  and  basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  fair  sex.” 

Louis  held  political  appointments  all  his  life;  he  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  then,  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff 
in  Boonville,  and  one  of  his  duties  was  that  of  bringing  meals  up 
to  the  prisoners. 

A  notorious  bank  robber,  Hedgepeth  was  among  the  prison' 
ers,  and  on  this  particular  day,  Louis  Williams  raised  the  iron 
grating  behind  which  the  prisoners  were  confined,  and,  while 
his  hands  were  busy  with  the  trays  of  food,  Hedgepeth  struck 
him  in  the  head  with  a  huge  log  of  wood  which  he  had  spirited 
into  the  jail  with  the  help  of  a  confederate.  Louis  Williams  was 
carried  on  a  cot  the  two  blocks  to  his  father’s  home  where  he 
lay  unconscious,  from  severe  concussion,  for  three  days  and 
nights.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  he  recovered,  but  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  he  was  deaf  in  one  ear,  and  he  suffered  attacks  of 
vertigo,  particularly  as  he  grew  older,  and  it  is  entirely  probable 
that  his  life  was  shortened  by  this  dreadful  experience. 

At  the  next  election,  Louis  Williams  “ran”  for  sheriff  of 
Cooper  County.  The  night  of  the  election,  “Brother  Willie” 
and  “Sis  Jessie”  were  sleeping  with  the  head  of  the  big  double 
bed  at  the  east  window  of  their  downstairs  bedroom.  Louis  had 
stayed  up  all  night,  hoping  against  hope  for  his  election  as  sheriff, 
but  in  vain.  The  sun  was  just  coming  up  through  the  pink  clouds 
of  dawn  when  he  came  home,  pausing  only  long  enough  by  the 
east  window  to  say:  “Brother  Willie,  I’m  beaten!” 

This  defeat,  which  was  a  real  blow  to  a  man  as  amiable  and 
as  gentle  as  was  Louis  Williams,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for, 
by  astute  wire-pulling,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Alaska,  in  1894. 
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There  was  a  political  faction  in  Central  Missouri  at  that  time 
among  the  Democrats  which  yawned  wide  and  deep  and  which 
completely  swallowed  Louis  Williams’  political  ambitions  in  his 
native  state.  It  has  been  said  that  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Uncle 
Louis  could  tell  the  name  of  every  man  who  voted  against  him, 
and  I  remember  distinctly  that  one  of  my  girlhood  friends  was 
the  daughter  of  a  man  of  the  opposing  faction,  and  one  evening, 
when  the  family  was  all  chatting,  that  Father  remarked:  “I  am 
sure  she  is  a  very  fine  young  lady,  but  after  all,  it  was  her  father 
who  beat  your  Uncle  Louis  at  the  polls!” 

Louis  Williams  made  the  trip  to  Juneau,  Alaska,  which  at  that 
time  was  considered  just  about  the  “jumping'off  place.”  As  the 
boat  docked,  he  thought:  “I’ll  get  off  and  walk  around  the  town 
a  little  while,  then,  get  back  on  the  boat  and  go  home  to 
Boonville.”  He  stayed  in  Alaska,  first  in  Juneau  and  then  in 
Sitka  for  twenty  years,  for  he  filled  the  post  of  Commissioner 
with  ability  and  honesty  and  made  many  warm  friends,  among 
them  the  venerable  Bishop  Rowe,  who  is  still  living,  although 
now  a  very  old  man. 

Louis  made  many  trips  between  Alaska  and  Missouri,  and  on 
one  of  these  journeys,  when  the  train  was  nearing  Missouri,  he 
noticed  a  man  in  the  railway  coach,  looking  at  him  intently.  It 
was  Hedgepeth!  The  man  who  had  so  nearly  killed  him!  Evh 
dently,  after  serving  a  brief  sentence,  a  misguided  governor  of 
Missouri  had  pardoned  this  criminal.  Hedgepeth  recognized 
Louis  too,  and  both  simultaneously  rose  and  left  the  car  by 
opposite  doors. 

Louis  returned  to  Boonville  where  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Spahr,  a  handsome  and  extremely  capable  young  woman.  The 
wedding  was  solemnized  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Boon' 
ville,  and  according  to  the  newspaper  account,  in  the  lush  style 
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of  that  time,  “the  bride  in  her  costume  of  red  velvet  was  as 
handsome  as  a  queen  marching  to  conquest!” 

Certainly,  Uncle  Louis  and  his  wife  were  a  handsome  and  a 
devoted  couple. 

Louis  Williams,  in  his  capacity  as  United  States  Commissioner, 
sat  as  judge  in  the  trial  of  criminals  in  Alaska  and  had  many 
interesting  experiences  in  these  primitive  courts.  One  story 
which  he  loved  to  tell  concerned  an  Eskimo  whom  he  had 
sentenced  to  ninetymine  years  in  the  penitentiary,  for  a  partial' 
larly  heinous  crime.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  requested  the 
privilege  of  asking  a  question  which,  of  course,  was  promptly 
granted,  and  the  poor  man  asked  meekly:  “I  just  want  to  know 
if  the  white  man  has  any  law  compelling  me  to  live  that  long!” 

There  were  plans  among  the  Democrats  in  Alaska  to  impeach 
and  remove  Governor  Swineford,  Territorial  Governor  of  Alas' 
ka,  and  Louis  Williams  was  summoned  to  Washington  for  a 
personal  interview  with  the  then  President  of  the  United  States, 
Grover  Cleveland.  He  was  ushered  into  the  President’s  private 
office  and  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

“Mr.  Williams,  you  have  been  represented  to  me  as  a  man  who 
will  tell  me  the  truth.” 

“I  will,  Mr.  President.” 

“Then,  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  whether  there  are  any  reasons  other 
than  political  ones  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  remove 
Governor  Swineford?” 

“There  are  none,  Mr.  President.” 

Louis  was  much  impressed  with  Cleveland’s  rugged  honesty 
and  with  his  evident  desire  to  reach  the  real  crux  of  the  situation. 
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When  Benjamin  Harrison  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  friends  of  Louis  Williams  approached  him,  saying:  “Now, 
if  you  will  only  change  your  politics  and  become  a  Republican, 
there  will  be  no  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people  which  you 
cannot  have!”  Louis  Williams  was  insulted  at  the  very  sugges' 
tion.  Give  up  the  principles  of  Democracy  and  become  a  Re' 
publican  —  never!  But  he  and  his  wife  and  little  girl  had  to 
live  and  Mary  Spahr  Williams  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  became  a  nurse  in  the  hospital  in  Juneau.  Changed  fortunes, 
discouragement  and  failing  health  increased  the  appetite  of  her 
husband  for  whiskey  to  the  point  where  he  was  almost  habitually 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  A  daughter,  Mary  Little' 
page  Williams  had  been  born,  and  when  the  little  girl  was  about 
four  years  old,  the  three  returned  to  Boonville  to  live  out  the 
few  years  which  remained  to  Louis  Williams  and  his  wife,  for 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  only  fifty'three,  his  wife,  two 
years  younger. 

Louis  Williams  suffered  with  angina  pectoris,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1910,  at  the  instance  of  his  older  brother,  William  Muir 
Williams,  was  persuaded  to  go  to  St.  Louis  for  a  consultation 
with  a  heart  specialist. 

Louis  agreed  to  go,  but  shook  his  head  sadly,  saying:  “I  will 
go,  Brother  Willie,  but  it  won’t  do  any  good.’’ 

After  his  visit  to  the  office  of  the  noted  physician,  he  re' 
turned  to  the  American  Hotel  in  St.  Louis,  but  immediately 
after  him,  rushed  the  doctor,  exclaiming  to  the  clerk  at  the  desk: 
“Where  is  that  man  who  just  came  in?  He  is  liable  to  die  at 
any  minute!’’ 

Together,  doctor  and  clerk  ran  up  to  the  room  of  Louis 
Williams,  and  there  they  found  him  —  dead! 
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Mary  Spahr  Williams  survived  the  husband  whom  she  loved 
and  to  whom  she  was  devoted  and  loyal,  only  a  year.  She 
suffered  from  cancer  and  submitted  to  several  operations  which 
must  have  undermined  not  only  her  physical  but  her  mental 
health.  She  was  troubled  about  finances  too,  although  just  be' 
fore  her  death,  with  characteristic  energy,  she  was  in  corres' 
pondence  with  the  head  of  a  girls’  school  in  Arkansas,  where 
she  hoped  to  be  made  house'mother.  The  smooth,  placid  sur' 
face  of  the  waters  of  lake  and  river  facinated  her,  and  one  day, 
evading  the  constant  watchfulness  of  her  devoted  sister,  she 
plunged  into  an  old  well  in  the  backyard  of  the  Spahr  home,  a 
red  brick  house  on  Vine  Street.  She  was  rescued,  but  her  will 
to  keep  on  living  was  broken,  and  when  the  doctor,  who  had 
known  her  in  her  radiant  young  womanhood,  came  into  her 
bedroom,  she  murmured  to  him:  “Oh  Bob,  let  me  die!” 

She  died  a  few  hours  later. 

Louis  Littlepage  Williams  was  as  richly  endowed  as  the 
brother  just  older  and  the  brother  just  younger  than  he;  he  had 
the  brains,  but  he  lacked  the  force,  the  driving  ambition  which 
made  William  Muir  and  Walter  Williams,  work  day  and  night. 
Louis  had  an  almost  perfect  disposition,  kind  and  sunny  and 
buoyant;  it  is  of  record  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  in  a  bad  mood, 
even  under  trying  circumstances.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor 
and  enjoyed  a  joke  even  when  he  was  the  victim.  He  used  to 
tell  with  gusto  of  the  incident  which  occured  when  he  and  his 
bride  went  to  Fulton,  Missouri,  for  a  short  visit  with  longtime 
friends  and  relatives,  before  their  departure  for  far-away  Alaska. 

He  was  carrying  what  was  known  in  those  days  as  a  “satchel” 
full  of  the  bride’s  lacy  lingerie,  when  on  the  station  platform  in 
Fulton,  the  lock  broke  and  he  was  deluged  with  a  flood  of  inti' 
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mate  feminine  garments,  to  the  great  amusement  of  friends  and 
bystanders! 

When  Louis  was  deputysheriff,  under  that  doughty  old  Con' 
federate,  “Fighting  Bob'1  McCullough,  the  fear  which  haunted 
him  was  that  a  criminal  might  have  to  be  executed,  and  that  he 
would  have  to  “spring  the  trap.”  Happily,  that  painful  duty 
never  devolved  upon  him. 

Louis  Williams'  lack  of  energy  and  ambition  may  well  have 
had  a  physical  cause  —  who  knows? 

As  for  his  addiction  to  liquor,  the  habit  of  drinking  grew  upon 
him  as  his  age  increased  and  when  discouragement  and  physical 
suffering  bore  down  upon  him,  he  found  it  easy  to  forget  his 
troubles  and  anxieties  in  the  flowing  bowl. 

Louis  Littlepage  Williams  loved  his  wife  and  child,  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  his  friends  and  the  town  where  he  was  reared.  His 
was  an  intelligent,  amiable  and  warm  personality,  and  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  pathetic  indeed.  He  was  a  good  man,  who 
was,  in  reality,  his  own  worst  and  probably  his  only  enemy. 

The  daughter  of  Louis  Littlepage  and  Mary  Spahr  Williams, 
herself  named  Mary  Littlepage  Williams,  survives  her  parents. 
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V  V  ALTER  WILLIAMS,  the  youngest 
child  of  Marcus  and  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams,  was  born 
in  the  Old  House,  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  July  2,  1864. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  the  issue  of  July  29,  1935,  printed 
this  article: 

Dr.  Walter  Williams,  former  president  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  and  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  world’s  first  school  of  jour' 
nalism,  died  at  his  home  in  Columbia,  Missouri,  tonight.  He  was 
71  years  old. 

With  Dr.  Williams  at  his  death  were  his  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Sara  Lockwood  Williams,  formerly  an  instructor  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  author  of  magazine  articles,  and  his  children 
by  a  former  marriage;  Edwin  Moss  Williams  of  New  York,  vice' 
president  of  the  United  Press,  and  Helen,  (Mrs.  John  F.  Rhodes) 
of  Kansas  City. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  10  A.  M.,  Wednesday,  at  the  Presby' 
terian  Church,  with  burial  in  Columbia  Cemetary. 

Walter  Williams  never  had  a  Ph.  D.  degree.  Nor  had  he  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  He  did  not  even  have  a  high  school  diploma. 
Yet  he  became  one  of  the  eminent  American  journalists  of  his 
time,  and  made  educational  history  by  founding  the  first  school 
of  journalism.  Also,  he  achieved  the  honor,  unique  among 
practical  journalists,  of  being  chosen  president  of  the  University 
of  Missouri. 

It  was  said  of  him  that  he  found  journalism  a  trade  and  helped 
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make  it  a  profession.  Beginning  his  career  as  a  printer’s  devil  on 
a  smalhtown  newspaper  at  the  age  of  1 5,  he  later  became  known 
in  virtually  every  country  as  editor,  author  and  good-will  am' 
bassador. 

Dr.  Williams  was  born  in  Boonville, Missouri,  on  July  2,  1864. 
He  obtained  his  first  newspaper  job  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  “Boonville  Topic”  at  70  cents  a  week.  Eight  years  later, 
when  he  was  23,  he  became  city  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
“Boonville  Advertiser”  and  president  of  the  Missouri  Press 
Association. 

In  1890  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  “Columbia  (Mo.) 
Herald,”  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  model 
smalhtown  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began  broadening  his  activities  in 
raising  the  professional  standards  of  journalism,  and  his  work  in 
this  direction  soon  gained  national  prominence. 

He  wrote  the  “Journalist’s  Creed,”  in  which  he  formulated 
the  standards  for  the  profession  to  aim  at.  This  code  of  ethics 
was  widely  circulated  and  was  reprinted  in  many  publications. 
It  had  a  wide  influence  on  editors,  publishers  and  reporters, 
young  and  old,  and  was  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  eliminating 
the  subjective  element  in  the  objective  reporting  of  news. 

While  serving  as  editor  of  the  “Columbia  Herald,”  he  man' 
aged  to  be  the  editor  of  two  other  newspapers  and  to  contribute 
to  Sunday  newspapers  in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City.  He  was 
editor  of  the  “St.  Louis  Presbyterian,”  and  at  the  same  time,  also 
edited  by  telephone,  the  “Daily  State  Tribune”  at  Jefferson  City. 

For  several  years  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Board  of  Curators  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
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At  the  suggestion  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association,  he  resigned 
this  post  in  1908  to  become  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
that  university,  the  first  separate  division  in  any  university  or" 
ganized  exclusively  for  instruction  in  newspaper  work.  He 
worked  out  for  this  pioneer  school  the  curriculum  that  served  as 
a  model  for  other  schools  of  journalism,  which,  following  his 
lead,  were  subsequently  opened  in  various  universities. 

While  engaged  in  his  newspaper  work  and  educational  activi" 
ties,  he  also  became  known  as  an  orator,  and  was  much  in 
demand  as  a  public  speaker.  Champ  Clark,  on  hearing  one  of 
his  addresses,  described  him  as  “one  of  the  ablest  men  I  have 
ever  known  in  the  state  of  Missouri.”  The  Democratic  Party 
urged  him  on  several  occasions  to  become  a  candidate  for  Gov" 
ernor  of  Missouri,  but  he  consistently  declined. 

He  made  his  first  direct  international  contacts  between  1902 
and  1904,  when,  as  Commissioner  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
to  the  Foreign  Press,  he  traveled  around  the  world.  He  made 
another  world  tour  in  1913  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Kahn  Foundation 
for  the  Foreign  Travel  of  American  Teachers. 

Many  honors  were  conferred  on  Dr.  Williams  by  national  and 
international  congresses  and  press  associations.  He  was  director 
of  the  Press  Congress  in  San  Francisco  in  1915;  first  president 
of  the  American  Association  of  Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism  in  1916;  exchange  professor  at  the  National  Univer" 
sity  of  Mexico  in  1925;  and  president  of  the  first  Pan" American 
Congress  of  Journalists,  which  met  in  Washington  the  same 
year. 

He  was  the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold  the  position  as  presi' 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

His  highest  honor  came  in  his  sixty"seventh  year,  when,  on 
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January  1,  1931,  after  he  had  served  for  several  months  as  acting 
president,  he  was  inducted  into  office  as  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Missouri.  Ill  health  forced  him  to  resign  that  post  on 
September  10,  1934. 

Dr.  Williams  was  a  Fellow  of  the  British  Institute  of  Journal' 
ists  and  a  member  of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  of  Great 
Britain.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  College  in  1906,  from  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  in  1909,  and  from  Washington  University  in  1926. 

He  was  president  of  the  North  American  International  Press 
Congress  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  in  1902;  organizer  and  secretary 
of  the  World  Press  Parliament  at  St.  Louis  in  1904;  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  World’s  Press  Council. 

In  1930,  Dr.  Williams  was  exchange  lecturer  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina,  and  he  received  the  Oberlander  Award  for  study  in 
German-speaking  countries  in  1932  and  1933. 

In  1918-19,  Dr.  Williams  went  on  a  special  mission  to  Japan, 
China  and  Siberia.  In  the  summer  of  1931  he  made  a  tour  on 
which  he  was  received  as  a  distinguished  guest  in  several  capitals 
of  Central  and  South  America. 

As  Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  Dr.  Williams  instituted 
what  became  known  as  “Journalism  Week.”  Every  year  in  May, 
ambassadors,  statesmen,  publishers  of  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  notables  in  letters  and  other  fields,  would  journey  to  Colum¬ 
bia,  Missouri,  to  give  counsel  to  the  students. 

In  recognition  of  Dr.  Williams’  efforts  to  improve  inter¬ 
national  relations,  the  Ambassadors  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
presented  tokens  of  their  good-will  to  the  school. 

Dr.  Williams  was  the  author  of  many  books,  among  them  the 
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following:  “How  the  Little  Cap’n  Saved  the  Day”  (1901); 
“Some  Saints  and  Sinners  in  the  Holy  Land”  (1902);  “Missouri 
Since  the  Civil  War”  (1909);  “The  Practice  of  Journalism” 
(1911);  “The  World’s  Journalism”  (1915);  “Journalism  —  the 
Newest  Weapon  for  Democracy”  (1919);  “The  Press  Congress 
of  the  World  in  Hawaii”  (foreword  by  President  Harding), 
(1922);  “The  History  of  Missouri  Since  the  Civil  War”  (1927); 
“The  Press  Congress  of  the  World  in  Switzerland”  (1927). 

On  June  30,  1892,  Dr.  Williams  was  married  to  Hulda  Harned 
of  Vermont,  Missouri.  They  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
Their  oldest  child,  Walter  Williams,  Jr.,  died  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  Mrs.  Williams  died  on  April  9,  1918. 
On  October  22,  1927,  Dr.  Williams  married  Sara  Lawrence 
Lockwood,  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  later  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Dr.  Williams’  clubs  were  Autour  de  Monde,  Paris;  National 
Press,  Washington;  Columbia  Country  and  Round  Table.  He 
also  belonged  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Fraternity,  of  which  he  was 
honorary  national  president  in  1922-23;  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Fra¬ 
ternity  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  He  was  a  33rd  degree 
Mason. 

His  most  famous  lecture  was  entitled,  “The  Seven  Lamps  of 
Journalism.” 


> 

The  Journalist’s  Creed 

I  believe  in  the  profession  of  journalism. 

I  believe  that  the  public  journal  is  a  public  trust;  that  all  con¬ 
nected  with  it  are,  to  the  full  measure  of  their  responsibility. 
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trustees  for  the  public;  that  acceptance  of  lesser  service  than  the 
public  service  is  betrayal  of  this  trust. 

I  believe  that  clear  thinking  and  clear  statement,  accuracy  and 
fairness  are  fundamental  to  good  journalism. 

I  believe  that  a  journalist  should  write  only  what  he  holds  in 
his  heart  to  be  true. 

I  believe  that  suppression  of  the  news,  for  any  consideration 
other  than  the  welfare  of  society,  is  indefensible. 

I  believe  that  no  one  should  write  as  a  journalist  what  he 
would  not  say  as  a  gentleman;  that  bribery  by  one  own’s  pocket' 
book  is  as  much  to  be  avoided  as  bribery  by  the  pocketbook  of 
another;  that  individual  responsibility  may  not  be  escaped  by 
pleading  another’s  instructions  or  another’s  dividends. 

I  believe  that  advertising,  news  and  editorial  columns  should 
alike  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  readers;  that  a  single  standard 
of  helpful  truth  and  cleanness  should  prevail  for  all;  that  the 
supreme  test  of  good  journalism  is  the  measure  of  its  public 
service. 

I  believe  that  the  journalism  which  succeeds  best  —  and  best 
deserves  success  —  fears  God  and  honors  man;  is  stoutly  inde' 
pendent,  unmoved  by  pride  or  opinion  or  greed  of  power,  con' 
structive,  tolerant  but  never  careless,  self-controlled,  patient;  ah 
ways  respectful  of  its  readers  but  always  unafraid;  is  quickly  in' 
dignant  at  injustice;  is  unswayed  by  the  appeal  of  privilege  or  the 
clamor  of  the  mob;  seeks  to  give  every  man  a  chance  and,  as  far 
as  law  and  honest  wage  and  recognition  of  human  brotherhood 
can  make  it  so,  an  equal  chance;  is  profoundly  patriotic  while 
sincerely  promoting  international  good  will  and  cementing  world' 
comradeship;  is  a  journalism  of  humanity,  of  and  for  today’s 
world. 
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Marcus  Walter  Williams  was  not  only  the  idol  of  his  parents 
—  the  child  of  their  old  age  —  but  was  tenderly  loved  and 
cherished  by  the  brothers  and  sisters,  older  than  he.  He  was  a 
beautiful  child  with  big  blue  eyes  and  fair  skin;  for  “dress-up” 
occasions,  when  he  was  very  small,  he  had  a  suit  and  coat  of 
shepherd’s  plaid,  and  a  hat  of  the  same  material,  trimmed  with  a 
red  feather. 

One  day,  when  he  was  arrayed  in  all  his  “Sunday”  finery, 
someone  asked:  “Walter,  would  you  rather  be  smart  or  pretty?” 
He  replied,  thoughtfully:  “Well,  I  guess  I’d  rather  be  smart, 
because  I  am  pretty!” 

He  began  to  read  at  a  very  tender  age,  and  so  far  as  anybody 
knew,  without  any  instruction.  One  day,  as  he  lay  on  the  floor, 
completely  absorbed  in  the  huge  volume  which  was  propped  up 
in  front  of  him,  some  member  of  the  family  asked  him  in  sur¬ 
prise:  “Why,  Walter,  I  did  not  know  you  could  read  —  when 
did  you  learn?”  His  answer  came  quickly:  “I  did  not  have  to 
learn;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  look!”  Soon  after  this  sally,  he  was 
reading  the  then  popular,  “Hoosier  Schoolmaster,”  when  a 
young  lady,  a  friend  of  Betty’s  and  of  Jessie  Evans  Williams’, 
came  into  the  room  and  inquired  pleasantly:  “What  are  you 
reading,  Walter?” 

Without  looking  up,  he  murmured:  “Hoosier  Schoolmaster,” 
and  the  girl,  affronted  by  what  she  thought  was  childish  imperti¬ 
nence,  exclaimed  hotly:  “Who’s  your  schoolmaster,  indeed! 
Well,  young  man,  who  is  yours?” 

During  his  first  years  at  the  public  school  in  Boonville,  Friday 
afternoon  was  the  time  when  songs,  recitations  and  debates  were 
in  order.  This  entertainment  was  furnished  by  the  pupils  them¬ 
selves,  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  being  edified  by  the 
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efforts  of  those  more  advanced  in  study.  On  one  such  Friday 
afternoon,  Marcus  Walter  Williams  appeared  in  the  Primary 
Room  to  recite  for  the  younger  children,  and  the  title  of  his 
“piece”  was:  “I  Have  Lost  My  Sunday  Breeches!” 

When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  he  went  to  work  as  a  printer’s 
“devil”  in  the  composing  room  of  the  “Boonville  Topic”  at  70 
cents  a  week.  Eight  years  later,  when  he  was  twenty-three,  he 
became  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  “Boonville  Advertiser”  and 
president  of  the  Missouri  Press  Association  —  the  youngest  pres¬ 
ident  which  that  body  had  ever  had. 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  “Brother  Willie,”  thinking  to  help  the 
boy  and,  perhaps  in  something  of  a  patronising  spirit,  wrote  two 
editorials  for  the  fledgling  newspaper  man  and  slipped  them 
underneath  the  door  of  the  sanctum.  When  Walter  Williams 
found  the  slips  of  paper,  he  promptly  proceeded  to  put  them  into 
the  woodstove  and  burn  them  up. 

His  older  brother  was  more  amused  than  chagrined  at  this 
determined  move  to  convince  all  and  sundry  that  he,  Walter 
Williams,  was  editor  of  the  “Advertiser,”  and  nobody  else;  for 
the  bond  of  affection  between  William  Muir  and  Walter  Williams 
was  strong  and  understanding  and  unbroken  throughout  their 
lives. 

However,  Walter  had  a  hot  temper  which  he  had  to  fight  to 
control;  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  for  the  inscription  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  a  Bible  presented  to  him  by  “Professor”  D.  A.  McMil¬ 
lan:  “He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.” 

For  some  months,  Walter  Williams  served  as  treasurer  at  the 
penitentiary  at  Jefferson  City,  but  as  an  expert  accountant,  he 
was  not  a  success;  besides,  his  veins  were  too  thoroughly  per- 
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meated  with  printer’s  ink  for  him  to  remain  long  away  from  his 
beloved  profession  of  journalism. 

It  must  have  been  when  he  was  quite  young,  that,  with  the 
entire  consent  of  the  father  for  whom  he  was  named,  he  dropped 
the  Marcus  and  used  thereafter  the  simple  and  more  euphonious 
title,  Walter  Williams. 

Although  rather  set  apart  from  other  boys  of  his  own  age  by 
his  studious  habits  and  serious  outlook  on  life,  he  had  a  number 
of  youthful  adventures.  One  summer  evening,  he,  with  his 
neighbor,  George  Ferrel,  was  rowing  on  the  Missouri  River  in 
what  was  known  as  a  “skiff” —  a  very  frail  sort  of  boat,  when  a 
terrific  storm  came  up.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  and  the  lightning 
flashed  and  the  watchers  in  the  old  house  were  uneasy  for  the 
boys’  safety.  However,  both  appeared,  disheveled  and  wind' 
blown  but  unharmed.  During  another  electric  storm  he  was 
shocked  by  a  bolt  of  lightning  while  closing  a  window,  but  this 
experience  left  no  permanent  results.  He  bought  one  of  the  lofty 
bicycles  so  much  in  vogue  in  his  youth,  and  in  riding  up  Morgan 
Street  under  the  beautiful  trees  which  almost  met  over  his  head, 
was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  twig,  and  for  several  days  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wear  a  bandage  over  the  injured  member,  but  here  again 
he  escaped  lasting  harm. 

Walter  Williams  lost  his  childish  beauty  as  he  grew  into 
young  manhood,  and  throughout  his  life  had  much  to  overcome, 
not  only  in  his  speaking  voice  but  in  his  physical  appearance; 
so  slender  and  effeminate  was  he  in  his  teens  and  early  twenties, 
that  members  of  the  political  faction  which  had  defeated  Louis 
Williams  for  sheriff,  were  wont  to  call  his  younger  brother“Miss 
Williams.”  When  Walter  Williams  attended  the  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  his  Commencement  at  the  Boonville  High  School  — 
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the  only  school  from  which  he  ever  held  a  diploma  —  he  said, 
in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  1929:  “Next  to  my  own 
people,  the  principal  of  the  Boonville  High  School,  when  I  was  a 
student,  Professor  D.  A.  McMillan,  did  more  to  help  me  than 
any  other  man,  for  he  taught  me  to  laugh  at  my  funny  looks 
and  my  funny  voice.”  Such  words  could  come  only  from  a  man, 
big  of  brain  and  soul  and  heart!  In  his  later  years,  Walter 
Williams  could  command  attention  anywhere  for  his  benignant 
face  and  his  fine  bearing,  and  his  voice  which  was  falsetto  when 
he  was  a  young  man,  changed  and  deepened  into  melodious 
cadences,  as  he  grew  older. 

Although  slight  and  rather  delicate  in  appearance,  Walter 
Williams  was  no  coward,  either  morally  or  physically.  Editors 
of  small-town  newspapers  in  those  days  often  became  involved 
in  wars  of  words,  which  sometimes  led  to  real  physical  violence. 
During  his  long  years  as  editor  of  different  newspapers,  many 
attacks,  some  of  them  extremely  vicious,  were  made  upon  him, 
but  it  was  his  invariable  custom  to  ignore  them,  never  to  make 
any  reply  through  the  columns  of  his  paper.  He  used  to  say:  “I 
try  to  print  the  news,  not  to  make  the  paper,  of  which  I  am  the 
editor,  my  personal  organ.”  One  man  became  so  angry  at  a  state¬ 
ment  in  the  “Columbia  Herald”  that  he  swore  to  shoot  the  young 
editor  on  sight,  and  Walter  Williams,  while  no  sharp-shooter, 
bought  a  pistol  and  kept  it  in  his  editorial  desk,  although,  as  a 
friend  laughingly  said:  “He  wouldn’t  know  which  end  of  the 
pistol  to  take  hold  of!”  However,  his  enemy  recognised  the 
character  of  this  man  who  was  unafraid,  and  after  his  first  wrath 
had  burned  away,  became  one  of  Walter  Williams’  firm  friends. 

A  man  who  always  walked  his  own  way,  an  individualist,  the 
young  editor  sometimes  made  what  seemed  to  family  and  friends 
embarrassing  and  needless  criticisms.  When  he  was  still  living 
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in  Boonville,  a  young  lady,  a  songstress  with  a  lovely  voice,  came 
from  a  neighboring  town  to  give  a  concert,  and  when  the  “Ad- 
vertiser”  appeared  giving  an  account  of  the  event,  the  article 
contained  this  statement  about  the  young  prima  donna:  “The 
greatest  fault  to  be  found  with  her  singing  is  that  she  mumbles 
her  words  — Consternation!  Never  a  word  of  explanation  or 
apology  however,  ever  came  from  the  daring  critic;  he  simply 
kept  his  mouth  shut  and  went  about  his  daily  business,  saying 
nothing. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  Boom 
ville  when  the  social  life  of  the  town  was  more  delightful  and 
interesting  than  during  the  days  when  Walter  Williams  was  a 
young  man.  Conditions  following  the  Civil  War  were  righting 
themselves;  the  huge  store  of  Dr.  Trigg  on  Main  Street  gave 
employment  to  a  score  of  young  men,  besides  the  young  teachers 
at  Kemper  School,  and  there  were  budding  lawyers  and  doctors 
and  preachers  and  newspaper  men,  all  eager  to  “wait  on”  the 
lovely  girls,  members  of  the  Boonville  Cooking  Club.  The  bill 
of  fare  prepared  for  the  young  men  fortunate  enough  to  be  in- 
vited  to  a  feast  prepared  by  this  club  reads  like  the  menu  of  a 
Gargantuan  banquet;  at  each  meeting,  two  members  were  ap- 
pointed  as  “waiters,”  and  they  must  have  looked  bewitching 
indeed  as  they  tripped  about  the  tables  in  trailing  skirts,  with 
sheer  white  aprons  about  slender,  wasp  waists,  hair  “done  up”  in 
intricate  fashions  of  braids  and  curls  and  “waterfalls.” 

The  young  men  of  that  time  banded  themselves  into  a  club 
known  only  by  the  cryptic  initials,  T.  P.  C.,  and  in  its  turn,  this 
club  squired  its  lovely  feminine  guests  on  parties  and  sleigh- 
rides  and  “socials.”  Much  of  the  entertainment  was  of  the 
mental  type  however — debates  and  amateur  theatricals  and  talks 
upon  all  topics  under  the  sun,  for  dancing  was  frowned  upon, 
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cards  taboo  and  attendance  on  the  theatre  and  circus  considered 
“worldly.”  However,  there  were  picnics  and  excursions  and 
boat-rides  in  summer,  and  skating  and  tobogganing  and  long 
walks  over  crisply  crunching  snow  in  winter,  and  as  always,  “the 
heart  of  a  man  to  the  heart  of  a  maid.” 

The  hospitalities  of  the  old  house  must  have  been  extended 
many  times  to  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  young 
ladies,  friends  and  contemporaries  of  the  youngest  son  of  Marcus 
and  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams,  the  only  one  of  their  eight 
children  to  be  born  under  its  roof. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  another  bride  is  added  to  the  galaxy  of 
those  who  left  the  portals  of  the  old  house  to  be  united  to  the 
man  of  her  choice.  It  was  on  a  crisp,  sunshiny  winter  morning 
that  a  cousin,  well-beloved,  went  down  the  old  steps  on  Morgan 
Street  to  take  her  vows  of  matrimony  in  the  Baptist  church, 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  nuptials  in  holly  and  mistletoe,  with 
trailing  strands  of  Southern  moss. 

For  many  years,  Walter  Williams  kept  to  the  custom  of  cele¬ 
brating  one  day  of  the  year  in  company  with  three  boon  com¬ 
panions  in  Boonville.  The  four  would  meet  for  an  evening  of 
talk  and  reminiscence,  of  wine  and  song;  he  attended,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  all  meetings  of  journalists  and  newspaper  men  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Missouri,  where  he  was  considered  one  of  the  happiest  of 
after-dinner  speakers.  On  one  such  occasion,  Mrs.  Emily  Newell 
Blair,  well-known  for  her  book-reviews,  articles  and  short  stories, 
as  well  as  for  her  activities  in  the  Democratic  party,  was  present 
and,  in  her  brief  talk  referred  to  the  interest  and  encouragement 
which  Walter  Williams,  President  of  the  Association,  lavished 
on  the  tender  shoots  and  budding  ideas  of  tyro  journalists. 
Dressed  in  a  pink  “coat  suit,”  the  speaker  was  fresh  and  pretty, 
and  when  Mr.  Williams  rose  to  respond,  he  began  with  these 
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words:  “I  cannot  claim  to  be  much  of  a  horticulturist,  but  I 
know  a  peach  when  I  see  one!” 

Walter  Williams  was  susceptible  to  all  that  was  lovely  and 
feminine  and  charming,  but  his  heart  was  really  touched  with 
his  first  glimpse  of  Hulda  Harned,  with  her  brown  eyes  and 
dimples,  her  sweet  manner  and  voice,  indices  of  her  lovely  char¬ 
acter.  He  met  her  at  an  evening  party,  and  next  day  paced  the 
floor  in  the  office  of  a  sympathetic  but  amused  man-friend,  ex¬ 
claiming  over  and  over:  “Miss  Harned  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
young  lady!”  until  finally,  in  mingled  amusement  and  exaspera¬ 
tion  his  confident  retorted:  “Walter  —  you’re  struck  —  you’re 
struck!” 

And  “struck”  he  was,  with  a  love  which  never  waned,  a  de¬ 
votion  which  never  tired.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Harned,  with 
their  only  daughter,  Hulda,  and  their  three  sons,  lived  in  a  farm¬ 
house  in  Missouri  near  a  small  town  named  Vermont,  and  it  was 
very  soon  after  his  introduction  to  this  charming  young  lady, 
that  Walter  Williams,  to  quote  his  own  words:  “began  driving 
down  a  muddy  road,”  for  railroad  travel  in  that  part  of  Missouri, 
then,  was  inconvenient  and  circuitous,  dirt  roads  became  thick, 
gummy  mud  in  rain  or  snow,  and  it  was  a  good  day’s  journey 
to  go  from  Columbia  to  Vermont,  and  thence  to  the  Harned 
farmstead;  by  train,  by  horse  and  buggy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  “Rocheport  Commercial,”  a 
country  newspaper  to  which  everybody  in  Central  Missouri  who 
possibly  could  do  so,  subscribed,  in  the  hope  of  not  being 
“written  up”  in  its  vitriolic  columns,  published  this  line:  “Walter 
Williams  of  the  “Columbia  Herald”  is  at  present  busily  engaged 
in  chasing  a  personal  item  of  the  Hulda  Harned  nature.” 

Walter  Williams  and  Hulda  Harned  were  betrothed  for  three 
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years,  and  every  day  of  that  time,  when  they  were  not  together, 
each  wrote  a  letter  to  the  other,  and  when  the  invitation  to  their 
wedding  was  received  by  the  maibclerk  at  McBaine,  he  sent  to 
the  bride^elect  a  bill  for  extra  service,  which  was  acknowledged 
and  cancelled  by  the  gift  of  a  box  of  wedding  cake.  On  the  way 
to  his  wedding,  Walter  Williams  journeyed  through  the  town  of 
Mexico,  and  there  three  of  his  friends  caught  and  held  him,  until 
he  had  to  run  after  his  outgoing  train,  barely  reaching  the  last 
car  in  time  to  swing  onto  the  steps. 

“And  so  they  were  married-”  on  June  30th,  1892,  a  beautiful 
and  cloudless  day,  and  following  the  simple  and  unpretentious 
wedding  at  the  Harned  home,  all  was  bustle  and  activity  in  the 
old  house  in  Boonville,  for  there  was  to  be  a  dinner  that  evening, 
followed  by  a  reception  for  the  new  bride  and  her  bridegroom. 
The  rooms,  already  swept  and  garnished,  were  thrown  open,  re' 
freshments  set  forth,  and  as  a  finishing  touch  to  the  decorations, 
from  the  “fretwork”  in  the  front  hall,  there  was  suspended  an 
intertwined,  “H”  and  “W”;  the  huge  letters  were  cut  from 
pasteboard,  covered  with  gilt  paper,  and  then,  fresh  flowers  were 
carefully  fastened  to  the  outlined  letters  with  concealed  pins  — 
and  all  this  must  be  done  in  the  last  few  minutes,  just  before  the 
guests  arrived. 

Jessie  Evans  Williams  was,  of  course,  the  hostess  at  this  recep' 
tion,  and  to  quote  the  newspaper  account,  she  wore  “a  dress  of 
soft  yellow  crepe,  en  train  with  slippers  and  hose  to  match.” 

The  bridal  couple  made  the  trip  from  Boonville  to  Columbia 
over  what  was  known  then  as  “Calamity  Branch,”  so-called  be' 
cause  of  the  numerous  wrecks  which  had  occurred  on  this  spur 
of  the  railroad,  which  entailed  a  long  and  roundabout  trip,  with 
waits  at  Mexico  and  Centralia  before  finally  reaching  Columbia. 
The  young  man  had  ordered  a  horse  and  buggy  to  be  in  waiting 
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to  take  his  bride  and  himself  to  the  hospitable  red  brick  home 
where  they  were  to  spend  the  first  months  of  married  life. 
Natural  embarrassment  as  a  brand-new  benedict  was  added  to 
his  absolute  ignorance  as  to  horses,  and  before  he  could  get  the 
nag  started,  Walter  Williams  became  so  entangled  with  the  reins 
that  the  girl  beside  him,  country  bred  as  she  was,  became  con¬ 
vulsed  with  laughter  and  in  her  own  words,  for  she  loved  to  tell 
the  story.  “I  was  just  dying  to  take  the  reins  away  from  Walter 
and  really  drive  the  horse  myself!” 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Walter  Williams  was  not  only 
editor  of  the  “Columbia  Herald”  but,  on  Sunday  mornings,  he 
taught  a  Bible  class,  more  largely  attended  than  any  similar  class 
in  Missouri.  This  Bible  class  was  attended  by  the  intelligentsia 
of  the  little  college  town,  and  that  his  religion  was  a  real  and 
vital  force  to  him,  and  no  lifeless  ritual,  was  to  be  proved  by  his 
agonised  heroism  at  the  death  of  his  oldest  child,  Walter 
Williams,  Jr.,  and  later,  when  he  sustained  an  even  heavier  blow 
in  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  by  death,  in  1918. 

Soon  after  their  marriage,  Walter  Williams  and  his  wife  built 
a  home  on  Hitt  Street,  and  within  its  walls  their  three  children 
were  born;  later,  a  larger  and  more  elaborate  home  was  built  in 
Westwood  Addition  in  Columbia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  gentle 
mistress,  Hulda  Harned  Williams,  who  was  the  heart  of  the 
household,  died. 

The  rest  of  the  achievements  of  this  poor  young  man,  without 
money  or  influence  or  formal  education,  are  written  in  shining 
letters  for  the  world  to  read,  as  he  “toiled  upward  in  the  night 
while  others  slept.” 

Those  of  us  who  were  ever-welcome  visitors  in  the  little  white 
house  on  Hitt  Street,  love  to  remember  the  days  before  sorrow 
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had  laid  its  heavy  hand  on  the  hearts  of  Walter  Williams  and  his 
wife,  when  its  rooms  resounded  with  childrens1  laughter,  and 
when  every  day  was  a  new,  untried,  fascinating  adventure.  The 
master  of  the  house  on  Hitt  Street  had  a  special  ceremony  when 
he  opened  the  door  of  his  home  every  evening;  his  invariable 
salutation  to  his  wife  was  a  cheery,  “Hello,  folks,11  and  no  matter 
where  she  was  nor  what  she  was  doing,  she  would  answer  in  the 
same  words.  Another  picturesque  custom,  symbolic  of  his  feeb 
ing  about  his  wife,  was  the  fact  that  the  money  he  handed  her 
was  inevitably  coined  into  gold,  and  so  generous  was  he  that 
she  would  often  exclaim:  “Oh,  Walter!  I  never  can  spend  all 
that!11 

On  Sunday  afternoons,  as  the  two  older  children  grew  out  of 
babyhood,  he  would  take  them  with  companions  of  their  own 
choosing  and  with  him  as  leader,  the  little  group  would  wander 
all  over  Columbia,  to  the  banks  of  the  Hinkston  Creek,  over  the 
fertile  fields  lying  near  the  town,  as  he  told  the  children  stories, 
skillfully  interwoven  with  the  history  and  folkdore  of  that 
locality. 

Wherever  Walter  Williams  and  his  wife  dwelt,  their  home 
was  a  place  of  love,  of  warmth,  of  human  sympathy,  and  ah 
though  a  busy,  busy  man  with  more  demands  upon  him  than  he 
could  possibly  fill,  he  never  was  too  occupied  to  remember  his 
own.  There  was  the  case  of  a  nephew  who  received  a  commis' 
sion  as  a  guide  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  through  the  kindly 
offices  of  this  loyal  friend  and  uncle,  which,  in  the  boy’s  own 
words:  “was  just  like  throwing  open  the  doors  of  Heaven  to 
me!11  There  was  the  incident  of  the  niece,  who,  when  tragedy 
and  disaster  struck  her  home,  found  shelter  and  haven,  with  her 
two  children  in  the  dwelling  of  this  kind  and  loyal  man. 

There  was  the  young  couple  who  eloped  from  their  homes  in 
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Columbia,  and  upon  returning  after  their  unexpected  marriage, 
were  refused  permission  to  re-enter  their  respective  family  circles. 
The  girl’s  parents  said  she  would  be  welcomed  back  home,  but 
that  she  could  not  bring  her  husband,  and  the  boy’s  father  and 
mother  laid  down  the  same  law,  admitting  him,  but  barring  the 
bride.  Walter  Williams  and  his  wife  told  the  bewildered  young 
couple  that  both  of  them  were  welcome  in  the  little  house  on 
Hitt  Street.  They  came  and  stayed  several  days,  until  the  storm 
of  parental  disapproval  had  died  down,  and  later,  both  fathers  of 
the  young  couple  came  to  this  understanding  and  sympathetic 
friend  and  thanked  him. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many,  many  kindnesses  which  will 
be  remembered  by  grateful  hearts  as  long  as  love  and  gratitude 
remain  alive  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Walter  and  Hulda 
Harned  Williams. 

Walter  Williams  is  survived  by  two  children,  Helen  Harned 
(Mrs.  John  F.  Rhodes),  and  Edwin  Moss  Williams,  and  by  his 
second  wife,  Sara  Lockwood  Williams. 

Here  are  some  pungent  sayings  of  Walter  Williams: 

Dr.  Williams,  a  Democrat,  followed  Champ  Clark’s  advice 
never  to  meddle  in  politics.  He  was  often  urged  to  run  for  gov" 
ernor,  but  he  refused. 

“Friendships,”  he  said,  “Are  preferable  to  governorships.” 

When  Roosevelt  took  office  in  1933,  Dr.  Williams  was  mem 
tioned  for  the  post  of  minister  to  China.  The  diplomatic  position 
would  probably  have  been  open  to  him,  but  he  refused  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  put  up  for  the  honor,  maintaining  his  allegiance 
to  the  school. 
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“I  am,  after  all,  a  country  editor,”  he  declared.  “The  greater 
part  of  my  life's  work  has  been  spent  right  here  in  Missouri.  My 
interests  are  the  interests  of  the  great  numbers  of  students  who 
come  here  every  year  to  receive  instruction  in  that  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  of  professions,  journalism.  Whatever  small  part  I  may  play 
in  fitting  them  for  a  career  is  my  contribution  to  the  profession 
that  has  been  my  life  ever  since  I  was  12  years  old.” 

“Do  public  service,”  Dr.  Williams  told  the  graduating  class  of 
1934  in  his  last  public  appearance,  “Remember  you  have  taken 
out  of  the  wealth  of  the  state  to  obtain  that  which  is  yours 
today.  Give  back  to  the  state  to  enrich  its  commonwealth  from 
that  which  you  have  obtained  at  its  hands.” 

“No  liar  inherits  the  kingdom  of  good  journalism;  the  wages  of 
sin  is  publicity.  The  result  of  publicity  should  not  be  more  sin.” 

Mr.  Williams  defended  his  Missouri  English  by  tracing  it  back 
to  his  forbears,  to  whom  it  came  “pure”  from  the  King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible.  He  answered  criticism  of  his  use  of  the 
phrase  “you  all,”  by  citing  the  Apostolic  Benediction:  “The 
Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.”  He  had  him¬ 
self  a  “you  all”  comprehension  of  humanity. 

Dr.  Williams  impressed  upon  the  students  he  taught  that  there 
were  other  desirable  goals  in  journalism  than  success  on  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  He  said:  “Go  back  to  your  native  towns 
and  villages  and  run  good  newspapers.” 

He  had  little  regard  for  wealth,  and  used  to  remark  often:  “I 
have  never  had  time  to  make  money.” 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  when  he  was  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  he  spent  time  and  strength  which  he 
could  ill  afford,  in  trying  to  get  larger  appropriations  for  the 
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school,  and  during  one  visit  to  Jefferson  City,  while  walking 
around  a  pool  of  goldfish  with  Governor  Park,  was  told:  “I  do 
not  know  how  on  earth  these  goldfish  live,  for  nobody  ever  feeds 
them,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  they  have  no  means  of  sustenance.” 

Quick  as  a  flash,  came  the  reply:  “Just  like  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Governor!” 

This  poem  by  John  Oxenham  was  quoted  on  many  occasions 
by  Walter  Williams: 

To  every  man  there  openeth 
A  Way  and  Ways  and  a  Way, 

And  the  High  Soul  climbs  the  Highway 
And  the  Low  Soul  gropes  the  Low; 

And  in  between,  on  the  misty  flats 
The  rest  drift  to  and  fro, 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth  a  Highway  and  a  Low, 
And  every  man  decideth  the  way  his  soul  shall  go. 

“Printer’s  ink  is  black,  and  of  no  great  worth,  but  mixed  with 
courage  and  honor,  it  shines  like  gold.” 

On  June  5,  1935,  too  ill  to  appear  in  person,  Walter  Williams 
addressed  the  graduating  class  of  the  University  of  Missouri  by 
telephone,  as  follows:  “Men  and  women  of  Missouri  and  visitors 
to  our  commonwealth:  We  are  come  to  the  93rd  Commence¬ 
ment,  and  as  I  must  quit  the  stage  in  a  brief  moment,  permit  me 
to  give  my  sincere  and  heart-felt  benediction  and  Godspeed  to 
the  members  of  the  Class.  The  world  is  yours,  but  only  if  you 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it.  Hard  work,  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  integrity,  continuing  education,  love,  preservation  and 
cultivation  of  the  imagination,  unshakable  faith  in  God  and  in 
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fellow'men,  holding  fast  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  without 
which  the  ownership  of  the  whole  world  and  the  things  thereof 
are  bane,  not  a  blessing.  Live  in  no  sheltered  houseboat  in  a 
tideless  eddy,  but  cast  your  lot  along  your  own  coast,  in  the 
swift'moving,  however  dangerous  current  of  humanity’s  pro' 
gress,  to  higher  things,  and  then  paddle  your  own  canoe.  May 
all  your  ways  be  righteous  and  your  paths  be  peace.” 

In  early  life,  Dr.  Williams  anticipated  the  ministry,  and  in  a 
little  pamphlet,  “The  Blessings  of  Death,”  written  in  1917,  we 
find  many  beautiful  and  comforting  thoughts: 

“Death  is  a  gateway,  not  a  goal.  We  do  not  enter  into  eternity, 
We  are  eternity.  The  soul  does  not  become  immortal.  It  is 
immortal  now,  or  not  at  all.  The  symbols  and  similes  applied  to 
Death  have  been  as  manifold  as  the  methods  in  which  He  makes 
His  approach.  Death  is  the  mother,  who  at  eventide,  beckons 
the  tired,  unwilling  children  to  bed.  Death  is  the  ferryman  who 
takes  passengers  across  the  last  dark  river.  Death  is  the  door' 
keeper  who  unbars  the  lattice  which  shuts  the  soul  out  from  the 
Elysian  fields.  This  world  is  a  garden  for  immortals.  This  world 
is  a  schoohroom,  where  souls  are  trained  for  the  university  be' 
yond  the  skies.  At  the  grave,  is  the  end  of  human  philosophy. 
It  is  the  unsolved  mystery.  No  exploring  expedition  has  ever 
returned  from  its  depths.  But  when  philosophy  fails,  faith  be' 
gins.  Death  is  a  covered  bridge;  we  shall  all  go  forth  from  the 
covered  bridge  to  our  tryst  with  Him  into  the  meadow  lands  be' 
yond.  We  have  each  of  us  in  the  meadow  lands  beyond  the 
covered  bridge,  ka  rendezvous  with  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  our 
life’.  The  supreme  blessing  of  death  is  his  who  may,  when  the 
hour  of  leaving  earth  has  come,  say  with  Paul,  in  trust  unwaver' 
ing:  ‘I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith’.” 
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WALTER  WILLIAMS  .  .  .  1864-1935 
By  Vernon  Meyer 

He  did  not  meet  the  world  in  cap  and  gown, 

But  from  the  smudges  of  a  printer’s  shop 
He  rose  to  mold  the  thinking  of  his  town 
As  editor  ....  but  there  he  did  not  stop. 

A  dreamer  dreamed,  and  cases  of  lead  type 
Gleamed  with  a  silver  vision  of  the  Press. 

A  vision  which  resolved  with  time  grew  ripe, 

Into  a  great  dream,  destiny,  success. 

A  teacher  taught;  the  men  who  heard  him,  learned 
That  what  he  thought  was  flame,  and  what  he  said 
Was  fire,  that  spread  to  others’  thoughts  and  burned 
With  light,  that  only  lamps  of  truth  could  shed. 

His  pen  is  dry,  but  what  it  wrote  fades  never; 

His  fire  is  ash,  but  still  remains  the  light; 

His  dream,  grown  real,  will  crown  his  name  forever, 
As  long  as  men  love  verity  and  right. 
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Jane  Cannon  Howard 

Jane  cannon  Howard,  when 

she  was  80  years  old,  wrote  this  letter  to  her  grandniece,  Susan 
Ann  Williams.  “Farmer’s  Hope”  was  the  old  Muir  Farm,  about 
three  miles  northeast  of  Boonville,  Missouri. 


Farmer’s  Hope  —  March  29,  1870 

My  Dear  Sue: 

Feeling  unequal  to  the  task  of  writing  a  register  of  our  family 
as  you  requested  and  more  especially  as  everything  was  in  a 
perfect  turmoil  for  they  could  not  get  the  time  till  yesterday  to 
whitewash  and  not  a  single  carpet  put  down  so  that  there  is  not 
a  comfortable  room  in  the  whole  house,  besides  all  this,  I  feel 
very  unwell  and  the  weather  cold  and  gloomy.  Now,  after  all 
this  excuse,  I  will  proceed  to  give  you  all  the  information  I  can 
respecting  our  forefathers. 

Your  great-grandfather,  Littlepage,  who  died  many  years  be¬ 
fore  I  ever  heard  of  the  family,  had  two  brothers  and  one  sister. 
His  eldest  brother  who  was  heir  at  law  to  the  whole  estate,  took 
possession  of  nearly  all  his  father’s  property  and  lived  in  great 
splendor  and  extravagance  if  I  might  judge  from  the  gold  lace 
garments  I  have  seen.  He  was  unfortunate  in  a  love  alfair,  never 
married  and  died  poor. 

His  only  sister  married  a  Mr.  Stevenson,  left  one  son  named 
Andrew  who  was  a  very  eminent  lawyer  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

His  youngest  brother  left  one  son  named  Louis,  who  went  to 
Europe  where  by  his  splendid  talents  and  amiable  manners,  he 
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attracted  the  attention  of  and  obtained  the  friendship  of  crowned 
heads.  He  was  aid  to  the  King  of  Poland  in  many  battles  and 
was  sent  by  him  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia.  After  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland,  he  returned  home  and  brought  with 
him  many  splendid  keepsakes  in  token  of  the  royal  regard. 

Your  great-grandfather  married  a  Miss  Puvall,  left  two  sons  — 
Carter  who  never  married  and  Louis  who  married  Nancy  Harris 
Howard. 

Your  grandfather  died  in  October  and  the  next  January,  your 
mother,  Mary  Jane,  was  born. 

As  to  your  father's  family,  you  know  more  about  them  than  I 
do.  I  can  give  you  some  information  as  far  back  as  Mama’s 
grandfather.  His  name  was  Ben  Harris,  an  Englishman  whose 
coat-of-arms  was  three  hedgehogs  and  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  He  was 
a  very  eminent  lawyer  and  married  Ann  Eppes  who  was  aunt  to 
the  distinguished  statesman,  John  Eppes  of  Virginia.  Her  only 
sister  married  a  Mr.  Wales,  who  left  one  daughter  who  married 
Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of  the  United  States.  In  those  days, 
when  our  grandmother  and  family  used  to  visit  her  niece  at 
Monticello,  butcher’s  sons  were  not  presidents. 

My  great-grandmother  had  eleven  children  and  I  cannot  take 
time  to  write  about  them. 

I  will  only  say  that  my  grandmother,  Nancy  Harris  married 
Henry  Cox,  the  elegant  son  of  a  very  plain,  good  Baptist  man. 
They  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  Henry  and  Peyton  Cox. 
Henry  married  a  Miss  Eldredge,  a  beautiful  descendant  of 
Pocohontas.  Peyton  married  a  Miss  Thompson  of  Alahambra. 
Their  eldest  daughter  married  Ludwell  Brocket  of  Amelia 
County.  Mary  married  Joseph  Howard  of  Powhatan. 

I  used  to  hear  Grandmother  Howard  say  that  her  father  was 
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a  red'coated  British  soldier.  His  name  was  John  Cannon  and  he 
married  Martha  Woodson,  a  remarkably  amiable  and  pious  lady. 
They  had  only  two  children,  Jane  who  married  William,  a  son 
of  Colonel  Allen  Howard  and  William  who  married  a  Miss 
Mosby  of  Powhatan. 

Grandmother  had  six  children.  I  have  not  time  now  to 
describe  them  all  but  they  all  were  married  and  are  now  dead. 
Papa  was  the  youngest  and  was  called  the  handsomest  man  in 
Powhatan.  His  eldest  daughter,  Nancy,  married  Louis  Little' 
page.  His  eldest  son,  William,  married  Ann  Wilson  of  Cumber' 
land.  His  second  son,  John  Cannon  died  at  the  age  of  17  and  his 
youngest  son,  Richard  Henry  married  Nancy  Harper  of  Dim 
widdie.  His  third  daughter,  Maria,  married  Douglas  Muir  of 
Dinwiddie  and  his  youngest,  Eliza  Peyton,  died  young.  His 
second  daughter  now  on  the  crumbling  brink  of  Time,  still  signs 
her  name,  Jane  Cannon  Howard. 

April  2, 

This  scrawl  was  written  several  days  ago  as  you  see  and  is 
intended  for  no  one  to  read  but  you.  If  you  think  Professor 
Lamkin  would  like  to  see  anything  in  it,  you  must  write  it  off  and 
do  it  up  in  the  right  way  for  you  see  I  do  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

Present  my  best  and  warmest  regards  to  him  and  tell  him  I 
feel  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  loan  of  his  very  interesting 
book  but  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  with  other  things  that 
I  have  not  had  time  to  read  it  half  through.  I  send  it  by  the 
servant  and  would  be  glad  if  you  could  bring  it  back  when  you 
come  again.  Maria  Jane  is  anxious  to  read  it  also. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  Mr.  Williams’ 
forefathers  but  if  they  are  all  as  good  as  he  is,  they  are  better 
than  people  generally  are. 
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I  ought  to  have  told  you  in  the  proper  place  something  about 
old  Uncle  John  Howard  who  went  to  Kentucky  many  years  ago, 
lived  to  be  103  years  old  and  was  killed  by  being  thrown  from  a 
wild  horse.  He  married  Miss  Preston,  Mrs.  Stevenson’s  aunt; 
his  only  son,  BrigadiepGeneral  Howard  was  governor  of  Louish 
ana  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  a  Mr.  Wickliffe.  Who  his 
other  daughters  married  or  whether  the  poor  things  ever  map 
ried  at  all,  I  never  heard. 

Sue,  you  see  that  I  was  very  anxious  to  oblige  you  or  I  would 
not  have  written  at  this  time  so  you  must  let  nobody  see  this 
document. 

Your  affectionate  aunt, 

Jane  C.  Howard. 


Aunt  Jane  must  have  been  quite  a  wit;  she  was  noted  in  the  family 
for  her  pungent  sayings;  I  recall  one  which  I  have  heard  my  father 
quote  — “Money  is  the  root  of  all  evil  and  of  all  evils  give  me  the  root.” 
— •  Elizabeth  Williams  Cosgrove. 
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-Loewis  littlepage,  the  son  of 

Colonel  James  Littlepage  and  Elizabeth  Lewis,  was  born  in  Hem 
rico  County,  Virginia,  on  December  19,  1762.  He  died  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  on  July  19,  1802.  He  was  the  great' 
uncle  of  Mary  Jane  Littlepage  Williams. 

Littlepage  began  life  as  a  poet  and  won  some  recognition  ah 
though  nothing  that  he  wrote  can  now  be  found.  Soon  after  he 
went  with  Minister  John  Jay  to  Madrid,  Mr.  Jay  wrote  to  the 
youth’s  uncle,  Benjamin  Holliday:  “I  am  much  pleased  with  your 
nephew,  Mr.  Louis  Littlepage  whom  I  regard  as  a  man  of  urn 
doubted  genius.” 

That  Jay  was  not  alone  in  this  opinion  is  shown  by  an  abstract 
from  the  diary  of  the  then  welbknown  traveler,  Elkanah  Watson, 
who  wrote:  “At  Nantes  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Louis 
Littlepage  and,  although  he  is  but  18  years  of  age,  I  believe  him 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  man  of  this  era.  I  esteem  him  a 
prodigy  of  genius.” 

An  orphan  boy  without  money  or  influence  who  could  win 
such  praise  must  have  been  unusual  and  it  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  done  greater  things  had  his  own  country  accepted 
his  services  when  he  offered  them.  He  abandoned  poetry  early 
for  more  dangerous  fields  and  in  his  sixteen  years  of  active  life 
became  a  soldier,  statesman,  sailor,  envoy,  lover  and  gambler; 
friend  of  one  king  and  advisor  of  another,  favorite  of  a  great 
empress  and  revolutionary  patriot.  Yet  he  had  finished  with 
active  life  at  35. 
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It  is  strange  that  while  fighting  with  the  French  at  Gibraltar, 
Louis  Littlepage,  who  came  from  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, 
should  have  met  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who,  later  was  many 
times  at  Fredericksburg  and  who  was  made  a  Mason  in  the  lodge 
at  that  place;  but  it  is  more  extraordinary  that  Littlepage,  during 
sixteen  years  of  a  life  so  adventurous  that  even  a  writer  of  ro- 
mantic  fiction  might  hesitate  to  invent  it,  should  have  met  on 
the  Black  Sea,  while  fighting  against  the  Turks,  John  Paul  Jones 
of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  admiral  of  the  Russian  fleet. 

But  Littlepage’s  life  was  extraordinary,  says  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
From  the  time  when  at  18  years,  he  became  an  attache  of  the 
American  Embassy  to  the  court  of  Spain  at  Madrid,  until  at  34, 
he  came  back  to  live  quietly  his  last  four  years  in  a  retired  old 
house  at  Fredericksburg,  with  the  family  of  a  relative,  he  crowded 
his  life  with  events  that  might  make  any  swashbuckler  envious. 

Young  Littlepage  was  already  widely  known  in  Europe  and 
had  published  a  book  of  lyric  poems  when  he  went  with  the 
expedition  of  France  and  Spain  against  Minorca  as  a  subaltern. 
He  led  a  command  in  the  assault  on  Fort  Phillip,  which  fell  be' 
fore  the  Due  de  Crillion’s  and  Count  Florida  Bianca’s  forces. 
Littlepage  returned  from  the  war  with  a  flattering  letter  from 
Bianca  which  won  him  the  friendship  of  Charles  III  of  Spain. 
He  also  had  made  a  lifelong  friend  of  Crillion. 

Unfortunately  for  the  youth,  the  small  sum  left  him  by  his 
father  had  vanished  in  Virginia  and  he  was  left  penniless  in 
Europe.  Probably  he  was  not  much  concerned,  being  a  person 
of  light  heart.  He  turned  to  arms  and  at  the  request  of  the  Due 
de  Crillion  joined  him  as  captain  and  aid-de-camp.  At  the  siege 
of  Gibraltar  he  helped  to  storm  the  fort  by  land  and  was 
twice  wounded  by  musket  balls.  Nevertheless,  when  Chevalier 
D’Arcon  invented  his  ill-fated  floating  batteries  and  sent  them 
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under  the  guns  of  the  fort  he  was  aboard  and  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  when  the  battery  was  blown  up  and  almost  all  of 
the  crew  killed  or  drowned. 

Before  his  half  doz,en  wounds  had  well  healed,  he  started  with 
Prince  Nassau  on  a  tour  of  Europe,  in  a  day  when  travel  was 
beset  with  a  thousand  dangers  and  these  two  mere  boys  visited 
most  of  the  courts  of  Europe  and  were  royally  entertained.  Being 
well  supplied  with  money,  they  danced,  gambled,  drank  and  had 
an  altogether  gay  time,  which  included  on  Littlepage’s  part,  two 
affairs  of  the  heart  which  afterward  were  used  against  him  by  his 
erstwhile  friend,  Mr.  Jay. 

Jay’s  influence  prevented  Littlepage  from  serving  the  Revoke 
tion  in  America.  He  came  back  in  1780  to  offer  his  sword  and 
several  times  appeared  before  Congress.  He  had  letters  of  high 
praise  from  the  king  of  Spain  and  Louis  “XfY-of  France,  both  of  .X^/ 
whom  he  had  served  and  Lafayette  stanchly  advocated  his  cause. 

He  was  a  Chevalier  of  France,  an  experienced  soldier  and  wanted 
to  fight  for  his  native  state  but  Jay  bitterly  opposed  him,  with 
the  result  that  Congress  never  gave  him  the  promised  commis' 
sion.  He  enlivened  his  visit  to  his  native  soil,  however,  by  calling 
Mr.  Jay  a  coward  on  the  street  in  New  York  and  challenging  him 
to  a  duel,  which  Mr.  Jay  refused  to  fight. 

It  was  in  1786  that  he  returned  to  Europe  with  the  fiery  young 
Pole,  Kosciusko,  who  had  been  fighting  for  American  Inde' 
pendence  and  whom  Littlepage  had  also,  strangely  enough,  met 
at  Fredericksburg.  They  went  to  Warsaw,  where  Stanislaus 
Augustus  at  once  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Littlepage’s  ability 
and  attached  him  to  his  court.  He  sent  him  to  Kiva  in  1787  to 
make  a  treaty  with  Catherine  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  what 
he  accomplished  that  he  gave  him  permission  to  remain  at  the 
Russian  court  on  leave.  Possibly,  that  was  also  policy,  for  Cathe' 
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rine  had  become  fond  of  the  young  American  and  at  her  gaudy 
court  he  was  a  powerful  figure. 

Europe  was  holding  its  breath,  fearful  of  a  devastating  ex- 
plosion  while  the  Quadruple  Alliance  held  sessions  in  Paris, 
Stanislaus,  anxious  for  the  integrity  of  Poland,  sent  Littlepage  as 
a  secret  envoy  and  he  was  there  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  doing 
his  work  so  well  that  upon  his  return  from  the  delicate  mission 
the  king  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stanislaus,  with 
the  rank  of  baron.  He  was  then  24  years  old! 

When  the  semi-barbaric  Potemkin  took  command  of  the 
Russian  army  in  its  age-old  war  against  the  Turks,  Littlepage  was 
made  major-general. 

Catherine’s  war  with  the  Turks  grew  serious  and  John  Paul 
Jones,  who  had  helped  to  win  American  freedom,  was  given 
command  of  the  navy.  Littlepage  was  sent  to  the  fleet  with 
troops  and,  joined  by  his  former  comrade,  Prince  Nassau,  he 
fought  under  Jones  at  Ocz,akow  and  Fort  Hassan. 

Littlepage  returned  and  remained  at  Catherine’s  court  until 
1791.  He  then  again  went  to  the  court  of  Stanislaus  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  that  year  that  he  had  a  letter  “from  the  Chevalier 
Lewis  Littlepage  at  Warsaw’’  calling  his  attention  to  the  brilliant 
exploits  of  John  Paul  Jones  who  was  then  in  Paris,  having  in¬ 
curred  Catherine’s  disfavor  and  in  poverty. 

It  was  to  aid  his  friend  and  king,  Stanislaus,  that  Littlepage 
returned  to  Poland.  Stanislaus  had  determined  to  throw  off  the 
Russian  yoke  and  Littlepage  was  first  sent  as  envoy  to  the  king 
of  Spain  with  the  hope  of  getting  aid.  Upon  his  return  from  the 
mission  he  again  took  the  field  as  major-general  of  Poland. 

When  Stanislaus  abandoned  his  power  to  Catherine  in  1793, 
under  the  threatening  guns  of  Grodno,  Littlepage  and  Kosciuskc 
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left.  They  traveled  to  France  where  Lafayette  was  in  prison 
and  planned  a  rescue  which  failed,  and  then  hastily  left  Paris  and 
went  to  Leipzig.  From  here,  Kosciusko  went  back  to  Poland  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  started  the  revolution  there,  Littlepage  joined 
him.  He  fought  with  the  hopelessly  inadequate  band  of  patriots 
which  Kosciusko  led  in  the  vain  hope  of  loosening  Russia’s  hold 
and  in  1794  was  desperately  fighting  at  Maceijowice  when 
Kosciusko  fell  and  was  taken  by  his  enemies.  Littlepage,  bleeding 
from  half  a  dosen  wounds,  escaped. 

Littlepage  was  still  but  34  years  old,  but  he  believed  Europe 
to  be  hopeless.  So,  after  two  years  of  comparative  idleness  he 
came  back  to  the  United  States.  He  took  up  his  residence  as  a 
boarder  in  the  home  of  relatives,  in  a  grim  old  brick  house  in 
Fredricksburg,  Virginia.  Few  people  knew  him.  He  was  not  a 
boaster  and  he  lived  unnoticed  until  his  death  in  1801. 

Before  his  death,  Littlepage  ordered  that  his  trunks  with  the 
letters  and  documents  in  them,  should  be  destroyed.  He  feared 
that  if  their  contents  ever  became  public  “it  would  set  all  Europe 
at  war.” 

4 

Littlepage  had  many  love  affairs  and  these  were  used  against 
him  by  Mr.  Jay  who  said  he  had  often  warned  him  against  his 
“gallantries”  which  “got  him  into  much  trouble  in  Europe.” 

He  was  buried  in  the  Masonic  cemetery  at  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia  beneath  a  handsome  tomb  for  he  was,  late  in  life,  amply 
provided  with  money,  from  what  source  no  one  knows. 
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J  ESSIE  EVANS,  (Mrs.  William  Muir 
Williams),  the  granddaughter  of  Susan  Jane  Clark  Joplin,  has 
preserved  this  letter,  and  the  following  note  was  written  by  her: 

“A  letter  written  by  my  grandmother,  Mrs.  Susan  Jane  Clark 
Joplin  in  1835  to  Doctor  Josiah  Joplin,  Mount  Vernon,  Rock 
Castle  County,  Kentucky. 

“My  grandmother,  with  her  husband,  Jesse  Joplin  and  three 
sons:  Clark,  Josiah,  and  Christpoher  (Kit)  came  out  to  Missouri 
in  1834  and  settled  in  Pettis  County  near  Smithton.  They  came 
from  what  was  then  known  as  the  Peaks  of  Otter  near  Lynch' 
burg,  Virginia.  The  infant  referred  to  in  the  letter  is  my  mother, 
born  in  Boonville,  Missouri,  March  10th,  1835  and  named  Elisa' 
beth  Ann  Joplin.  My  grandmother  later  married  Dr.  Thomas 
Evans.” 

(Editor’s  note) :  No  attempt  to  correct  spelling  nor  punctuation  in  this 
letter  has  been  made. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  second  physician  called  in  was  Dr. 
Thomas  Evans  to  whom  Susan  Jane  Clark  Joplin  was  married  shortly 
after  the  death  of  her  first  husband. 


My  Dear  Brother:  Pettis  —  January  11th,  1835. 

Perhaps  ere  you  receive  this  melancholy  epistle  you  will  have 
heard  of  the  distressing  news  which  it  contains.  My  heart  agon' 
ises  and  my  hand  becomes  paralysed  while  I  attempt  to  trace  the 
words  that  your  brother  and  my  beloved  husband  is  dead,  yes, 
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on  the  night  of  the  1st  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  o’clock 
was  he  snatched  from  the  arms  of  his  destitute  wife  and  three 
helpless  infants;  Oh,  was  there  ever  grief  was  ever  loss  like  mine. 
Here  in  a  land  of  strangers  far  from  kindred  and  friends  am  I 
left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  him  like  whom  there  is  none  other,  he 
was  my  all,  the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  husband  and  father 
that  ever  lived,  in  sickness  he  administered  to  my  wants  in  sor' 
row  consoled  me  and  in  joy,  rejoiced  with  me,  in  short,  I  believe 
we  were  made  for  each  other  but  Oh  death,  thou  dread  monster 
thou  enviedst  my  happiness  and  saw  fit  to  take  him  from  me  and 
leave  a  vacuum  in  my  bosom  which  nothing  on  earth  can  ever 
fill.  He  enjoyed  excellent  health  while  traveling  in  this  country 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  our  journey  was  greatly  exposed  to  wet 
and  cold,  on  arriving  here  found  no  place  for  rent  and  no  land 
he  liked  to  enter,  his  mind  became  gloomy  his  spirits  depressed 
and  sickness  came  upon  him  which  we  thought  at  first  was  noth' 
ing  more  than  a  cold  but  in  a  day  or  two  he  became  so  bad  we 
employed  a  physician  who  pronounced  his  case  to  be  typhus 
plueresy  but  seemed  to  apprehend  no  serious  consequences,  he 
gave  him  some  simple  medicine  and  said  it  was  not  necessary  to 
visit  him  again.  He  grew  better  after  that  until  two  or  three 
days  when  his  disease  took  a  change  for  the  worst  and  he  fell 
into  a  kind  of  stupor.  We  again  called  in  the  doctor  who  said 
his  disease  had  run  into  a  congestive  fever  but  even  then  he  did 
not  think  him  dangerous,  but  all  the  medicine  in  the  world 
administered  to  the  body  cannot  heal  a  diseased  mind  which  I 
believe  was  his  case  he  was  in  a  delirium  constantly  except  at 
short  intervals  when  he  would  tell  me  the  thoughts  of  putting 
his  Uncle’s  family  to  so  much  inconvenience,  the  house  being 
very  small,  took  away  his  appetite  put  him  out  of  his  senses  and 
made  him  worse  than  anything  else.  He  talked  of  nothing  but 
going  home  and  being  with  his  Father’s  family,  although  Uncle 
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Thomas  and  his  family  spared  no  means  untried  to  render  both 
him  and  me  comfortable.  The  first  physician  we  employed  paid 
him  three  visits  but  would  never  come  without  being  sent  for. 
We  then  employed  a  second  one  who  treated  the  case  pretty 
much  as  the  first  one  but  was  more  attentive.  All  their  medicines 
seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect  on  his  bowels  but  still  produced 
no  change  on  his  mind,  his  delirium  grew  worse  and  worse.  He 
had  then  been  sick  three  weeks  and  without  the  advice  of  the 
Doctor  we  put  a  blister  on  the  back  of  his  neck  that  also  drew 
well  and  the  same  day  he  had  what  is  called  a  congestive  chill 
under  which  he  was  very  near  sinking  but  by  high  stimulants 
and  constant  rubbing  we  got  the  system  to  react  on  that  day. 
The  next  day  the  chill  returned  rather  early  but  nothing  could 
bring  about  a  reaction.  I  knew  then  that  he  was  gone  about 
eight  o’clock  he  began  to  sweat  profusely  which  seemed  to  be 
the  sweat  of  death.  His  body  and  arms  then  broke  out  with  a 
watery  eruption  thicker  than  you  ever  saw  a  child  with  heat 
bumps  and  seemed  to  create  great  itching.  He  continued  in  that 
state  Saturday  night  and  all  day  Sunday.  The  Doctor  came  about 
one  o’clock  and  continued  to  stimulate  very  high  but  all  to  no 
effect,  between  eight  and  nine  he  breathed  his  last.  I  shall  always 
believe,  my  dear  brother,  had  you  been  here  with  him  he  could 
have  been  saved.  Belfield  Porter  got  here  about  three  hours  be¬ 
fore  he  died,  he  knew  him  and  appeared  glad  to  see  him.  Mr. 
Porter  expects  to  move  up  into  this  country  in  March.  It  is  the 
only  consolation  I  have  in  view  is  being  with  his  relations  when 
they  all  shall  get  here  in  the  fall.  My  situation  at  this  time  makes 
me  fearful  I  shall  not  survive  the  heavy  stroke.  In  a  few  months 
if  I  live  I  shall  become  the  mother  of  another  infant  and  at  such 
times  my  mind  is  naturally  weak  and  desponding.  Did  not  the 
voice  of  my  dear  little  children  often  rouse  me  from  my  melan¬ 
choly  by  inquiring,  “Mother  where  is  Father.”  The  hours  would 
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pass  unheeded  by  and  I  would  be  alive  but  to  know  I  had  lost  him 
in  whom  my  heart  centered.  I  know  not  what  interest  you  take 
in  such  things  but  I  can  not  forbear  telling  you  that  he  died 
happy  and  his  spirit  is  gone  from  this  world  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow  to  be  reunited  with  that  of  his  sainted  mother  where 
parting  will  be  no  more.  In  a  day  or  two,  I  shall  leave  Uncle’s 
house  to  go  to  one  he  rented  about  seven  miles  from  here.  Cousin 
William  Joplin  will  stay  with  me  untill  Mr.  Porter  comes  up  and 
then  I  shall  stay  with  him  untill  Father  comes  out  in  the  fall,  my 
situation  is  very  destitute,  I  shall  have  to  struggle  with  adversity 
and  raise  my  children  the  best  I  can  untill  they  are  large  enough 
to  put  to  work. 

Oh  how  I  wish  you  were  amongst  those  dear  relations  I  shall 
look  for  in  the  fall.  There  is  a  fine  opening  for  a  physician  in 
this  neighborhood  but  society  is  so  bad  I  would  not  recommend 
to  any  one  to  come  to  it.  Uncle  Thomas  has  married  Charlotte 
Poweell  who  is  a  charming  woman  and  will  make  him  a  fine  wife 
and  mother  for  his  children.  I  am  yet  blessed  with  the  society 
of  my  dear  sister  Mary  which  affords  me  great  consolation.  She 
will  remain  with  me  untill  some  other  change  takes  place.  I  will 
take  it  very  kindly  if  you  or  your  wife  either  will  write  to  me 
and  deny  me  not  your  sympathies.  I  send  my  sincerest  affections 
to  your  wife  and  wish  she  may  live  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  her 
family  and  may  the  hour  never  approach  when  she  shall  have  to 
wipe  the  cold  sweat  of  death  from  the  brow  of  her  husband  and 
feel  his  heart  heave  the  last  throb.  Mr.  Porter  is  at  this  time  at 
the  land  office.  His  wife  has  another  son;  her  health  is  delicate. 
The  balance  of  the  relations  are  all  well  and  now  my  dear  brother, 
in  hope  of  receiving  an  answer  to  this  I  bid  you  adieu.  Direct 
your  letter  to  Muddy  Mills  Post  office,  Pettis  County. 

Your  affectionate  Sister, 

S  J  JOPLIN. 
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Joseph  Scott  Laurie 


J  OSEPH  SCOTT  LAURIE,  the  great' 
grandson  of  Haz,eal  Williams,  was  attending  Westminster  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Fisher’s  History  of  the  College  gave  the  following  account  of  his 
graduation: 

The  Baccalaureate  degrees  were  conferred  by  President  Laws 
in  Latin.  In  the  following  February  his  remarks  were  referred  to 
as  a  treasonable  document.  The  most  plausible  reason  for  such 
an  impression  was  probably  the  fact  that  it  was  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  for  certainly  there  is  no  treasonable  utterance  in  this 
paper,  as  the  document  and  the  facts  will  prove. 

Two  of  the  graduating  class  were  in  the  first  company  that 
left  Callaway  county  to  join  General  Price.  One  of  them,  Mr. 
McIntyre,  was  captain  of  the  company  and  the  other,  Mr.  Laurie, 
was  lieutenant.  These  young  men,  of  their  own  motion,  left  col¬ 
lege  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  session  and  were  of  course 
absent  on  Commencement  Day.  But  when  the  faculty  came  to 
recommend  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  they  unanimously  included  Messrs.  McIntyre  and  Laurie, 
because  they  had  completed  the  course,  had  stood  the  examina¬ 
tion,  and  were  students  of  irreproachable  character  and  fine 
scholarship. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  unanimously  conferred 
the  degrees  thus  recommended  by  the  faculty.  In  both  the 
faculty  and  the  committee  were  at  least  three  strong  Union  men, 
a  fact  which  indicates  that  all  concerned  felt  that  political 
questions  had  nothing  to  do  with  conferring  literary  degrees. 
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Scholars  may  be  interested  in  the  innocent  Latin  that  was  thought 
to  contain  such  dangerous  sentiments.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  words  were  spoken  were  these:  seven  of  the  graduates 
had  just  delivered  their  speeches;  two  of  the  nine  on  whom  the 
Board  conferred,  de  jure  et  de  facto,  the  title  A.  B.,  were  away, 
as  has  been  said.  The  president  held  in  his  hand  at  first  nine 
diplomas  and,  after  delivering  seven  of  them,  still  had  two  left, 

and  said . .  “haec  duo  (diplomas)  absentibus  in  agro 

tentoris  conferto,  legato  Josepho  Scott  Laurie,  et  centurioni, 
Daniel  Harrison  McIntyre.”  (These  two  diplomas  upon  Lieu' 
tenant  Joseph  Scott  Laurie  and  Captain  Daniel  Harrison  Mclm 
tyre,  absent  in  the  field  crowded  with  tents.”) 

HAZEAL  WILLIAMS.  Married  in  Bath  County,  Virginia, 
about  1776. 

His  daughter, 

ANNE  WILLIAMS,  was  born  in  1778,  was  married  about 
1800,  at  Christ  Church,  Lancaster  County,  Virginia,  to 
Jesse  Davis. 

Their  daughter, 

JANE  DAVIS,  was  born  in  1815,  and  was  married  about  1835, 
to  Joseph  Nourse  Laurie,  who  was  born  in  1812. 

Their  son, 

JOSEPH  SCOTT  LAURIE,  (Lieutenant),  was  born  in  1840, 
and  was  married  in  1869  to  Bodie  Annah  Keene,  who 
was  born  in  1846.  Their  daughter,  Annie  Laurie,  (Mrs. 
Carver  Forder),  and  their  son,  Joseph  Scott  Laurie,  are 
living  now  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
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IT  IS  AN  INTERESTING  quest  to  trace 
the  names  of  the  town  of  Boonville  and  of  the  County  of  Cooper. 

As  far  back  as  the  winter  of  1810-1 1 ,  the  celebrated  trapper 
and  master  of  the  lore  of  hunting  and  fighting,  Daniel  Boone, 
came  to  Boonville  on  his  way  to  St.  Charles,  where  his  sons  lived. 
Daniel  Boone  had  been,  for  some  time,  hunting  and  trapping  at 
a  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lamine  River  and,  at  the  time  of 
his  visit  to  the  town,  which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name,  the 
grizzled  old  veteran  was  eighty'two  years  old,  and  probably 
realized  that  this  was  the  last  long  trip  he  would  ever  undertake. 

While  there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  the  town  of  Boonville, 
Missouri,  was  named  for  Daniel  Boone,  everything  points  to  its 
probability;  at  any  rate,  we  know  that  long  before  the  little 
settlement  became  a  town  it  was  known  as  Boonville. 

As  for  Daniel  Boone,  there  was  another  reason  which  impelled 
the  intrepid  old  explorer  to  visit  this  part  of  Missouri;  his  cousins, 
the  Coles,  were  living  in  Boonville  for,  in  February,  1810,  a 
party  of  adventurers  under  the  leadership  of  one  Benjamin 
Cooper,  had  reached  the  north  banks  of  the  Missouri  River  and 
made  permanent  residence  at  a  place  between  the  sites  of  Arrow 
Rock  and  New  Franklin.  Stephen  Cole  was  a  member  of  this 
party.  Cole  and  his  wife  and  their  five  children,  and  with  them 
came  a  sisterundaw,  a  widow,  named  Hannah  Cole,  bringing 
with  her  a  brood  of  nine.  The  two  families  of  Coles  left  the 
Coopers  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Howard 
County,  crossed  the  river,  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town 
of  Boonville.  At  the  time  of  their  migration,  the  two  families, 
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the  Coopers  and  the  Coles,  had  ventured  farther  west  than  any 
other  travelers  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  dwellings  in  this  locale  were  rude  indeed,  but  in  the 
winter  of  1811,  and  during  the  following  spring,  ten  other 
families  arrived  in  the  little  settlement,  and  the  first  real  house 
within  the  present  city  limits  of  Boonville  was  built  by  Gilliard 
Ruppe;  this  house,  much  altered  and  improved,  now  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Spring  and  Third  Streets.  This  same  Gilliard 
Ruppe  also  built  a  boat-house  and  a  ferry  landing  near  the  mouth 
of  the  “branch”  which  was  named  in  his  honor,  “Ruppe’s 
Branch.” 

In  the  year  1812,  James  Savage  came  to  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  hostile  Indians;  he  was  the  first  man  in  this  vicinity,  and  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  redskins. 

John  Savage,  a  brother  of  the  slain  man,  was  the  settlement’s 
first  school-teacher.  In  1813,  he  set  up  his  school  with  fifteen 
pupils,  all  boys,  at  a  place  on  Lille’s  Branch  about  a  half-mile 
from  the  Missouri  River.  As  convenient  seats,  the  boys  used 
logs  facing  their  teacher,  who  also  sat  upon  a  log.  The  price  of 
tuition  was  a  dollar  a  month,  and  this  fee  could  be  paid  not  only 
in  coin  of  the  realm,  but  in  any  sort  of  produce  which  was  worth 
the  price  of  a  dollar. 

Other  notables  of  those  early  days  were  William  Savage,  who 
was  the  first  preacher  to  live  in  the  settlement;  he  preached  the 
Baptist  doctrine. 

Joseph  Jolly  was  not  only  an  artisan,  but  a  most  inventive  and 
ingenious  person;  he  made  powder  from  the  deposit  of  salt-peter 
which  had  been  discovered  in  a  cave  near  the  present  town  of 
Rocheport. 
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Joseph  Jolly  had  a  son  who  was  certainly  a  jack-of-all-trades, 
for  he  was  a  wheelwright,  a  gunsmith,  a  cooper,  a  blacksmith,  a 
miller,  a  distiller,  a  farmer,  a  preacher,  and  a  doctor! 

An  early-day  settler,  named  David  Burriss,  took  possession  of 
a  plat  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  now  con¬ 
stituting  the  southern  part  of  the  town  of  Boonville.  The  body 
of  an  infant  son  of  this  same  David  Burriss,  was  buried  under 
the  big  linn  tree  which  grew  to  great  heights  in  the  center  of  the 
race-track,  on  the  old  State  Fair  Grounds.  On  the  river  front 
to  the  east  of  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  and,  under  spreading  branches 
of  this  same  huge  tree,  rest  the  bodies  of  Samuel  McMahan  and 
of  a  negro,  named  Luke  Harris.  Both  these  men  met  violent 
deaths;  McMahan  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1814,  and  Luke 
Harris  was  hanged  here  in  1826.  This  negro  was  executed  be¬ 
cause  he  had  murdered  his  owner. 

There  seems  to  have  been  more  danger  of  attack  from  the 
Indians  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  than  from  the  north,  be¬ 
cause  the  early  settlers,  in  1812,  moved  to  the  forts  which  had 
been  built  in  what  is  now  known  as  Howard  County.  In  1813, 
the  settlers  crossed  the  Missouri  River  again,  and  what  was 
known  as  “Hannah  Cole’s  Fort’’  was  built.  It  is  to  be  assumed 
that  this  fort  afforded  more  protection  than  had  the  Stephen 
Cole  fort,  as  the  settlers  were  not  again  attacked  by  Indians  until 
December,  1814. 

As  a  business  center,  Ruppe’s  Branch  continued  to  prove  pop¬ 
ular,  and  in  the  “flats’’  ’round  about  this  body  of  water,  a  French¬ 
man,  named  A.  Reubedaux,  established  the  first  store  in  the  little 
settlement.  This  was  a  cabin  made  of  poles.  Reubedaux  had 
been  an  Indian  trader  in  St.  Louis,  and  left  the  metropolis  for  the 
town  of  Boonville  in  1815. 

Another  store  was  soon  opened  by  a  man  named  Nolen;  his 
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principal  wares  were  whiskey  and  tobacco,  and  in  1815,  a  man 
named  William  Bartlett  established  a  boarding-house  at  a  place 
near  the  present  location  of  the  Missouri-Pacific  railroad  station. 
At  about  the  same  time,  another  boarding-house  was  set  up  by 
a  woman,  a  Mrs.  Reeves,  and  in  the  early  days  of  1817,  Thomas 
Rogers  built  a  house  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Second  Streets, 
which  was  a  combined  residence,  store  and  hotel. 

Jacob  Wyan,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  W.  H.  Trigg,  was 
the  most  prominent  of  early-day  merchants,  and  his  store,  which 
was  also  his  place  of  residence,  was  situated  at  the  spot  where 
the  Hotel  Frederick  now  stands. 

The  town  of  Boonville  was  “laid  out”  by  Asa  Morgan  and 
Charles  Lucas;  the  plot  was  filed  August  1,  1817,  and  was  sur¬ 
veyed  by  William  Ross,  who  was  later  appointed  first  surveyor 
of  Cooper  County;  Stephen  Cole  was  the  deputy  surveyor.  As 
a  location  for  a  county  seat,  these  men,  Morgan  and  Lucas,  who 
were  large  land-owners,  gave  fifty  acres  of  land  to  Cooper 
County;  this  land  lies  east  of  Main  Street  and  north  of  Vine 
Street.  It  is  of  record  that  soon  after  this  transaction,  Charles 
Lucas  met  with  a  tragic  death.  Lucas,  one  of  the  leading  citizens 
of  Franklin,  cherished  a  mortal  hatred  of  the  swashbuckling 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  who  was  then  serving  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  with  Senator  David  Barton.  Benton  and  Lucas 
had  already  fought  one  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  wounded, 
and  then  the  doughty  senator  warned  “the  young  fellow”  that  if 
he  persisted  in  the  practice  of  dueling,  he  would  be  killed,  and 
sometime  in  1817,  his  prediction  came  true,  for  Charles  Lucas 
was  killed  by  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton  in  a  second  duel. 

In  1816,  the  first  deed  of  property  was  recorded  in  Howard 
County;  it  concerned  the  transfer  of  a  tract  of  land  from  Joseph 
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Marie  to  the  luckless  Charles  Lucas;  Joseph  Marie  was  the  first 
white  settler  in  Howard  County. 

Asa  Morgan  built  the  first  brick  house  in  Boonville,  and  this 
house,  still  standing  at  512  Morgan  Street,  has  the  further  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  been  the  first  brick  house,  west  of  Franklin,  to 
be  built  in  what  was,  at  that  time,  United  States  territory.  The 
brick  used  in  building  this  house  was  made  by  Marcus  Williams, 
the  father  of  the  builder  of  the  old  house,  who  was  the  town’s 
first  brick  mason.  This  Marcus  Williams  was  also  the  first  mayor 
of  Boonville.  In  the  year  1840,  two  years  after  his  marriage  to 
Mary  Jane  Littlepage,  Marcus  Williams,  Junior,  established  a 
kiln  where  the  first  pottery  to  be  made  in  the  state  of  Missouri 
was  manufactured.  This  kiln  was  situated  on  the  hill  leading  out 
to  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery,  and  the  clay  from  which  it  was 
made  was  taken  from  a  locality  south  of  Boonville,  near  the 
edifice  then  known  as  the  “Vollrath  House.” 

In  1849,  the  builder  of  the  old  house,  Marcus  Williams,  Junior, 
joined  the  “gold-rush”  to  California,  but  returned  home  empty- 
handed. 

The  two  counties,  Cooper  and  Howard,  were  one  and  the 
same  until  December  17,  1818,  at  which  time  they  were  divided. 
Cooper  County,  however,  as  organized  at  that  time,  embraced 
all  the  territory  in  Cooper,  Saline,  Lafayette,  Jackson,  Cass, 
Henry,  Johnson,  Pettis,  Morgan,  Moniteau  and  Cole  Counties, 
and  also  included  parts  of  the  counties  of  Bates,  St.  Clair,  Benton, 
Camden  and  Miller. 

On  the  first  day  of  March,  1819,  the  first  court  of  Cooper 
County  was  convened  at  the  boarding-house  of  William  Bartlett, 
and  the  sum  of  $6.00  was  paid  to  Bartlett  in  return  for  renting 
his  house  for  the  use  of  the  court  which  sat  as  a  combination 
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of  county,  probate  and  circuit  courts.  The  next  session  of  this 
court  —  or  courts  —  was  held  in  the  following  July,  and  at  this 
time,  July,  1819,  a  former  Revolutionary  soldier,  George  Cathey, 
was  fined  the  sum  of  $1.00  as  a  penalty  for  not  having  appeared 
when  summoned  as  a  grand-juror  at  the  previous  term  of  court 
in  March. 

Sometime  in  the  month  of  March,  1820,  another  term  of  court 
was  held  in  Boonville,  when  eight  men  were  indicted  for  swear' 
ing,  and  four  others  were  indicted  for  gambling. 

The  first  deed  which  was  recorded  in  Cooper  County  con¬ 
cerned  the  sale  of  a  lot  by  Robert  Austin  to  Charles  Lucas.  This 
lot,  measuring  190  by  150  feet,  was  situated  on  Water  Street 
and  was  sold  for  $75.00. 

The  first  court-house  in  Boonville  was  a  small,  two-story  brick 
structure,  completed  in  1823  and  situated  just  east  of  the  site  of 
the  present  court-house.  The  court-house  preceding  the  modern 
building  standing  today,  opposite  the  Frederick  Hotel,  was  built 
in  1838-40,  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000.  However,  Boonville  has 
not  been  undisturbed  as  the  county  seat  of  Cooper  County;  there 
have  been  four  attempts  to  change  its  location.  The  first  such 
effort  was  made  in  1832;  the  next  in  1838  was  followed  by  a 
more  determined  attempt  in  1842,  and  the  last  unsuccessful  sortie 
for  a  change  occurred  in  1844.  At  the  door  of  what  was  known 
as  the  “Fantastic  Company”  and  at  that  of  the  militia,  must  be 
laid  the  excitement  attendant  on  the  effort  to  move  the  county 
seat  from  Boonville  in  1842.  At  that  time,  all  able-bodied  citizens 
were  required  to  belong  to  the  militia,  which  was  mustered  out 
on  certain  specified  days.  As  a  rough,  practical  joke,  a  body 
of  men  known  as  the  “Fantastic  Company”  put  on  a  sort  of  an 
act,  burlesquing  the  militia,  during  one  of  the  parades.  A  free- 
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forall  fight  followed,  during  which  Major  Forsythe  of  the  militia 
was  killed,  and  Colonel  Turley  and  several  other  men  were 
severely  injured.  The  effort  to  move  the  county  seat  away  from 
Boonville,  in  1844,  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  Palestine  Town" 
ship. 

Boonville  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1839,  and  following 
this  step,  rapidly  gained  recognition  as  the  most  important  river 
port  west  of  St.  Louis.  At  that  time,  it  was  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  for  five  or  six  steamboats  to  land  at  the  bottom  of 
Wharf  Hill,  in  a  single  day;  these  boats  landed  for  the  double 
purpose  of  discharging  and  taking  on  cargo. 

In  the  year  1840,  the  town  of  Boonville  had  a  population  of 
1,666  persons,  and  a  portion  of  Main  Street  had  been  macadam" 
iz;ed;  by  1850,  the  population  of  the  town  had  grown  to  the 
number  of  2,800,  and  much  of  this  early"day  prosperity  and 
growth  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Sante  Fe  Trail  started  at 
Boonville,  and  the  town  was  then  conceded  to  be  a  “great  river 
port.1’  Because  of  this  river  trade,  large  warehouses  and  mep 
cantile  establishments  were  built  in  Boonville,  in  addition  to 
docks  and  landing"places.  According  to  tradition,  the  stone 
pavement  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  in  Boonville,  where  the 
bridge  crosses  the  Missouri  River,  was  formerly  part  of  the  old 
docks  in  St.  Louis. 

In  1840,  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Missouri  River  was  built  in 
St.  Louis  and  named  “The  Warsaw.” 

The  celebrated  Sante  Fe  Trail  originally  started  at  Franklin, 
Missouri,  crossing  the  Missouri  River  at  the  historic  old  town  of 
Arrow  Rock  and,  when  in  1826,  Franklin  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
town,  Boonville  took  its  place  as  the  eastern  terminus  of  the 
Sante  Fe  Trail.  At  Boonville,  too,  the  Boonslick  Trail  ended  its 
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course  from  the  West.  The  Boonslick  Trail  was  laid  out  officially 
by  the  United  States  government  in  1825.  During  the  ten  years 
between  1830  and  1840,  Boonville  was  in  all  probability,  the 
richest  and  most  thriving  town  on  the  river-front,  west  of  St. 
Louis.  Huge  houses  for  storing  and  distributing  goods  of  all 
sorts,  brought  down  the  river  by  boat,  were  built  near  the  court¬ 
house  square,  as  practically  all  the  trade  for  the  entire  southwest 
had  the  town  as  its  nucleus. 

Here,  at  the  foot  of  steep  Wharf  Hill,  steamboats,  brilliantly 
lighted,  their  decks  crowded  with  lovely  ladies  and  their  at¬ 
tendant  “gallants,”  would  draw  up  to  discharge  their  cargoes  — 
steamboats  with  such  romantic  names  as  “The  Headlight,” 
“River  Queen”  and  “Missouri  River  Pearl.” 

In  those  early  days,  Boonville  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
rollicking,  roistering  town,  and  many  adventurers  and  gamblers 
and  soldiers  of  fortune  came  to  Boonville,  brought  here  either  by 
the  river,  or  overland  by  way  of  the  Sante  Fe  Trail.  Mark  Twain 
has  written  of  a  wild  night  in  Boonville,  when  he  was  eye-witness 
to  a  duel  fought  by  two  men  on  the  courthouse  square,  with  axes 
as  weapons;  both  duellists  were  killed. 

The  celebrated  novelist,  Charles  Dickens,  who  spent  some 
time  in  St.  Louis  during  his  visit  to  the  “states,”  described  Boon¬ 
ville  as  a  place,  according  to  reputation,  “inhabited  by  uncouth 
and  barbarous  people.” 

In  early-day  Boonville,  there  were  at  different  times,  four 
hotels.  There  was  “Bailey’s  Mansion  House,”  which  was  also 
the  central  office  of  the  stage  line  which  ran  from  St.  Louis  to 
Independence.  Later,  there  came  into  existence,  Boonville’s  “City 
Hotel,”  famous  for  its  abundant  and  delicious  food.  This  hos¬ 
telry,  with  “Aunty”  McPherson  as  its  presiding  genius,  enter- 
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tained  many  men  of  note.  During  the  years  of  the  War  Between 
the  States,  the  “City  Hotel”  in  Boonville  was,  at  different  times, 
the  headquarters  of  General  Stonewall  Jackson,  of  General  Ster' 
ling  Price,  of  Colonel  Marmaduke  and  of  General  “Jo”  Shelby. 

The  slave  market,  where  negro  men  and  women  were  bought 
and  sold,  was  located  at  a  spot  on  what  is  now  known  as  Spring 
Street.  .  ,  i 

Boonville’s  first  cemetery  was  under  the  care  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  was  located  near  the  place 
where  the  Catholic  school  now  stands.  This  plot  of  ground  was 
known  to  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  burial  as  early  as  1837, 
but  it  was  not  until  1841  that  the  owner  of  the  ground,  Jacob 
Wyan,  deeded  it  to  the  “Mayor,  Council  and  Citizens  of  Boon¬ 
ville,”  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  sepulcher. 

Beautiful  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery  was  surveyed  in  1851. 

In  1847,  a  pioneer  citizen,  Dr.  William  H.  Trigg,  opened  the 
first  bank  in  Boonville,  at  a  place  near  what  is  now  the  junction 
of  Fifth  and  Morgan  Streets;  in  the  same  year,  however,  this 
bank  was  moved  to  the  corner  of  Main  and  Morgan  Streets. 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  Kemper  School,  with  its  mag¬ 
nificent  buildings  and  equipment,  its  spacious  campus  and  its 
beautiful  lakes,  started  life  in  a  corn-field  with  five  students?  In 
1844,  an  educator,  a  native  of  Virginia,  Professor  Frederick  T. 
Kemper,  arrived  in  Boonville  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
humblest  of  settings,  with  only  a  handful  of  scholars,  the  historic 
Kemper  Family  School  had  its  beginning.  At  about  this  same 
time,  Miss  Susan  Taylor,  a  New  Englander  of  great  erudition  and 
culture,  came  to  Boonville  to  teach  in  the  flourishing  Seminary 
for  Young  Ladies.  Miss  Taylor  and  Professor  Kemper  met,  were 
attracted  to  each  other,  and  before  very  long  were  married. 
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Local  folk-lore  has  it  that  the  betrothal  gift  from  the  young  peda¬ 
gogue,  to  the  lady  of  his  heart,  was  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original  Greek!  Mr.  Kemper  was  at  the  head  of  the  school, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1881. 

A  young  farmer  boy,  “Tommy”  Johnston,  just  returned  from 
service  in  the  army  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  entered  the 
Kemper  Family  School  as  a  student  in  1867,  and  two  years  later 
qualified  as  a  teacher,  and  in  1872,  became  associate  principal. 
Upon  the  death  of  Professor  Kemper,  Colonel  Thomas  A.  John¬ 
ston  became  the  school’s  principal,  and  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Kemper  Military  School.  Kemper  School  is  the  oldest,  un¬ 
interrupted  business  in  the  town  of  Boonville. 

As  for  other  schools  in  early-day  Boonville,  Cooper  Institute, 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  Baptist  Church,  was  organized  in  1863, 
and  conducted  by  the  Reverend  X.  W.  Buckner.  At  first,  it  met 
with  some  degree  of  success,  but  closed  its  doors  in  1868.  How¬ 
ever,  this  school  was  re-opened  in  1870  and,  with  Anthony 
Haynes  as  principal,  continued  as  a  school  for  many  years. 
Cooper  Institute  was  located  at  702  Sixth  Street. 

Most  of  the  residents  of  Boonville  came  from  Kentucky  and 
Virginia;  they  brought  with  them,  from  these  older  states,  their 
belief  in  slavery  for  the  negroes,  and  in  private  schools  for  white 
children  —  especially  for  girls.  As  a  result,  there  was  much 
feeling  against  public  schools,  and  real  and  bitter  prejudice  against 
any  sort  of  education  for  negroes,  and  it  was  not  until  September 
23rd,  1867,  that  the  first  public  schools  were  opened  in  Boonville. 
The  school  for  white  children  was  located  in  a  building  at  the 
corner  of  Vine  and  Sixth  Streets,  with  four  teachers  and  239 
pupils. 

There  is  no  record  as  to  the  place  where  the  negro  children 
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were  taught,  but  it  is  known  that  there  were  two  negro  teachers 
and  138  scholars  at  this  first  negro  school. 

In  1870,  the  average  enrollment  of  white  children  in  this 
school  was  346,  and  of  negro  pupils,  233.  At  first,  there  were 
only  six  grades  in  these  public  schools,  but  finally,  the  seventh 
grade  was  added,  and  in  1882,  the  eighth  grade  increased  the 
course  of  study  to  an  additional  school  semester. 

The  spur  of  railroad  track  between  Boonville  and  Tipton  was 
opened  in  1869,  and  was  named  the  Osage  Valley  and  Southern 
Kansas  Railroad.  Joseph  L.  Stephens,  town-builder,  banker  and 
large  property  holder  of  Boonville,  and  father  of  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernors  of  Missouri,  the  late  Lon  Vest  Stephens,  held  the  control- 
ing  interest  in  this  railroad.  Colonel  Stephens  was  president  of 
the  Central  National  Bank,  then  situated  at  the  corner  of  Morgan 
and  Main  Streets,  and  the  historic  iron  dogs,  which  for  so  many 
years  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  bank,  are  mementos  of  the  visit 
which  the  celebrated  Jay  Gould  paid  to  the  town  of  Boonville. 
Colonel  Stephens  was  host  to  this  wizard  of  finance  for  several 
days,  in  1869  or  1870,  and  after  his  return  to  the  East,  Mr. 
Gould  sent  the  iron  dogs  to  the  bank  as  a  gift  to  its  president. 
These  dogs  stood,  one  on  either  side  of  the  Boonville  National 
Bank  for  75  years,  and  in  1937  were  bought  by  Irvin  Kurtz,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Boonville  Public  School  District,  as  a 
lasting  memorial  to  his  parents.  It  was  probably  about  the  time 
of  Mr.  Gould’s  visit  to  the  far  West  that  the  following  lines  of 
doggerel,  set  to  music,  became  popular: 

“Ole  Jay  Gould  said  before  he  died, 

I’m  goin’  to  build  a  road  that  the  bums  can’t  ride!” 

As  for  Boonville  newspapers,  the  first  was  named  the  “Boon¬ 
ville  Herald”  and  began  publication  in  1834;  however,  the  paper 
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changed  its  name  and  its  politics  more  than  once  in  the  troubled 
days  before  the  “irrepressible  conflict”  and,  in  1861,  because  of 
the  turmoil  of  local  conditions,  ceased  to  appear  altogether. 

On  June  15,  1846,  the  “Democratic  Union,”  which  later  be" 
came  the  “Boonville  Advertiser,”  was  published  and,  next  to 
Kemper  School,  the  publication  of  the  “Advertiser”  is  the  oldest, 
continuous  business  in  Boonville,  and  several  of  its  editors  made 
names  for  themselves  in  the  field  of  journalism. 

The  presidential  election  of  1824  was  the  first  one  of  its  kind 
in  which  the  citizens  of  Cooper  County  voted,  and  of  this  elect" 
orate,  Henry  Clay  received  136  votes  and  Andrew  Jackson,  53. 
Missourians  generally  were  grateful  to  Henry  Clay  because  of 
his  help  during  the  time  when  Missouri  was  seeking  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  state.  However,  in  1828,  only  four  years 
later,  Cooper  County  gave  Andrew  Jackson  a  generous  plurality 
of  votes  over  his  opponent,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

It  was  probably  because  of  the  strong  pro-slavery  sentiment  in 
Cooper  County,  that  in  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  received  only 
20  votes  for  the  presidency  in  this  county. 

Boonville,  secure  on  her  high  bluffs  from  the  lapping  waters 
of  the  “Great  Muddy,”  has  never  had  occasion  to  fear  floods,  as 
have  the  dwellers  on  the  “bottom  lands”  of  Howard  County.  In 
the  flood  of  1903,  the  stage  of  the  river  at  Boonville  stood  at 
30.8  feet,  the  second  highest  measure  recorded.  The  highest 
stage  was  recorded  during  the  greatest  flood  known  in  the  history 
of  the  Missouri  River,  in  1884,  when  the  river  stood  at  33  feet 
and  6  inches  at  Boonville,  and  there  was  great  suffering,  hardship 
and  property  damage  to  farms  in  Howard  County,  some  of 
which  were  under  fifteen  feet  of  water. 

In  the  early  days,  there  are  records  of  three  disastrous  floods 
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around  Boonville,  with  “Old  Man  River”  on  the  rampage;  one 
in  1785,  another  in  1811  and  still  another  in  1826  —  it  was  the 
flood  of  1826  which  finally  destroyed  the  town  of  Old  Franklin. 

Early  Day  Boonville  Churches 

To  the  hardy  pioneers,  men  and  women  who  met  and  com 
quered  all  sorts  of  dangers  and  privations,  religion  was  no  pen 
fumed,  poetic,  dillettante  matter;  even  as  they  dosed  themselves 
with  huge  potions  of  calomel  and  quinine  for  physical  ills,  so  they 
demanded  from  the  ministers  of  a  stern  and  rock-bound  Gospel, 
sermons  full  of  brimstone  and  hell-fire.  In  many  of  their  prac¬ 
tices,  they  seem  to  be  closely  akin  to  the  witch-burning  men  and 
women  of  Salem,  and  if  they  did  not  peep  into  the  windows  and 
listen  at  the  key-holes  of  other  members  of  their  various  con¬ 
gregations,  they  very  nearly  approached  such  practices,  as  the 
following  extracts  from  “An  Historical  Sermon,”  delivered  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Boonville,  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  O.  W.  Gauss,  on  August  27th,  1876,  amply  prove. 

“The  history  of  this  church  takes  us  back  very  nearly  to  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  Missouri.  The 
Presbytery  of  Missouri  was  erected  by  the  Synod  of  Tennessee 
on  December  18th,  1817,  before  Missouri  was  made  a  state,  and 
in  the  same  year  that  Boonville  became  an  incorporated  town. 
The  boundaries  of  the  Presbytery  continued  to  be  those  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  until  1831,  when  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  to  which 
the  Presbytery  had  been  attached,  divided  it  into  three  Presby¬ 
teries,  St.  Louis,  St.  Charles  and  Missouri  and  erected  these  into 
a  Synod. 

“When  Presbyterianism  formally  began  her  work  in  Missouri, 
it  was  exclusively  missionary  work.  Missouri  was  then  unknown 
to  the  white  man,  and  was  still  in  the  possession  of  the  savage 
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and  the  wild  beast.  The  few  hardy  adventurers  who  had  come 
thus  far  West  had  little  else  than  nerve  and  muscle;  they  had  no 
money,  but  the  little  Presbyterian  seed  planted  on  Missouri  soil 
fifty-nine  years  ago  has  grown  to  be  a  tree  with  large  branches 
and  rich  fruit  under  which  thousands  gather  for  shelter.  In 
1825,  the  Reverend  Augustus  Pomeroy,  who  taught  school  in 
Franklin,  preached  regularly  there  and  also  in  Boonville.  In  the 
summer  of  1838,  the  Reverend  R.  L.  McAfee  ordained  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  Elders  of  the  church,  Josiah  Dickson  and  Joseph  N. 
Laurie.” 

Then  follows  a  troubled  period  for  the  Boonville  Presbyterian 
Church,  involving  money  troubles,  and  disputes  and  divisions 
as  to  walk  and  conduct,  and  New  and  Old  systems  of  worship. 
The  reverend  narrator  further  states:  “In  this  interval,  came  a 
Mr.  Rennie,  a  Scotchman  from  South  Carolina,  of  whose  min¬ 
istry  it  is  best  to  make  no  record!” 

“In  1849,  Mr.  James  Walter,  Mr.  David  Adams  and  Mr. 
Marcus  Williams,  Jr.,  were  made  deacons,  and  in  January,  1855, 
the  church  elected  as  its  pastor,  the  Reverend  H.  M.  Painter,  of 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  at  a  salary  of  $900  annually.” 

In  the  year  1862,  H.  M.  Painter  was  banished  to  the  state  of 
Maine  because  of  his  too  active  sympathies  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  and  of  this  event,  Dr.  Gauss  writes:  “The  occasion 
of  Mr.  Painter’s  leaving  the  church  was  his  banishment  from 
Missouri  during  our  sad  Civil  War,  and  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  land  today,  if,  during  that  war,  ministers  and 
churches  had  minded  their  own  business!” 

“In  1869  there  were  elected  as  elders  and  ordained,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Caldwell,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Smith,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Kemper,  and  in 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Meyers,  Mr.  W.  W.  Trigg  and 
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Dr.  E.  C.  Evans  were  made  Elders,  and  in  1872,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Adams  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Williams  were  made  Deacons.” 

Here  comes  in  the  first  mention  of  what  was  known  in  those 
days  as  “church  discipline,”  in  the  following  words:  “God  has 
given  to  the  church  the  right  and  authority  to  exercise  discipline, 
and  this  most  painful  and  most  delicate  of  all  pastoral  duties  has 
been  performed  by  the  officers  of  this  church.  In  nine  recorded 
cases,  the  Session  have  summoned  the  erring  to  appear  before 
them  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Word 
of  God  and  in  the  Book  of  Discipline.” 

The  manner  in  which  the  thumbscrews  and  rack  of  church 
discipline  were  applied  in  those  strait-laced  days,  are  further 
described  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  evening  of  November 
27th,  1921,  by  the  Reverend  W.  Hooper  Adams.  This  discourse 
was  styled:  “A  Survey  of  the  Boonville  Presbyterian  Church 
from  August,  1876  through  November,  1921.”  The  following 
excerpts  are  taken  from  this  sermon,  and  first  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  asks:  “How  about  the  Session’s  exercise  of  discipline  in  this 
year  of  1876?  We  should  take  off  our  hats  to  the  alertness  of 
their  consciences  in  this  matter.  They  knew  that  they  had  taken 
a  solemn  oath  to  uphold  their  pastor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
welfare  and  unity  of  the  church  on  the  other.  For  example,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Session,  on  May  20th,  1876,  the  names  of 
eight  persons  were  brought  forward  as  'habitually  absent  from 
the  ordinances  of  the  church,’  and  the  following  committees 
were  appointed:  F.  T.  Kemper  and  F.  M.  Caldwell  to  visit  Mrs. 
W —  and  Mrs.  B — ;  C.  H.  Smith  and  W.  M.  Johnson  to  visit 
Mr.  B — ,  Major  C —  and  Mr.  H — ;  the  Reverend  O.  W.  Gauss 
and  W.  S.  Myers  to  visit  Mrs.  B — ,  Mrs.  E —  and  Miss  McF — .” 

“One  of  the  eight,  Major  C — ,  asked  for  a  letter  of  dismission 
and  was  refused.  The  other  three  cases  were  continued.  One 
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of  these,  Mrs.  B — ,  promised  to  attend  the  ordinances  of  the 
church.  The  Session  proceeded  judicially  against  the  other  two 
delinquents,  with  the  result  that  one  finally  appeared  and  ap- 
peared  repentant,  while  the  other,  failing  to  appear,  was  ad¬ 
judged  guilty  of  contumacy  and  excluded  from  the  communion 
of  the  church  until  he  should  repent,  and  in  1879,  a  communica¬ 
tion  was  sent  to  the  Presbytery  of  Missouri  as  follows:  "The  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Boonville  Church  respectfully  overtures  the  Presby¬ 
tery  for  advice  upon  the  following  case.  There  are  two  members 
of  the  Boonville  Church,  who  for  a  year,  have  neither  communed 
nor  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  church,  though  they  are 
regular  attendants  upon  the  ordinary  services.  When  called  upon 
to  contribute,  and  conferred  with  about  their  neglect  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  they  have  given  us  to  understand  that  they  will 
neither  contribute  nor  commune  as  long  as  the  present  incumbent 
is  pastor.  All  efforts  to  induce  a  friendly  state  of  feeling  in  their 
minds  have  failed.  The  Session  asks  Presbytery  to  advise  what 
course  to  pursue,’  and  as  if  further  to  reassure  an  anxious  world, 
the  statement  is  made:  "That  discipline  was  not  being  relaxed 
appears  from  the  fact  that,  after  repeated  citations,  a  member  was 
excommunicated  for  scandalous  behavior,  the  Session  having  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  a  judicial  court.’ 

""In  1892,  the  record  shows  that  Mr.  H.  M —  presented  himself 
for  admission  into  the  communion  of  the  church  on  profession 
of  faith.  After  due  examination,  it  was  decided  not  to  receive 
him  into  the  church,  but  to  take  him  under  the  care  of  the 
Session,  till  such  time  as  the  Session  might  be  satisfied  that  he 
ought  to  be  received  into  the  membership  of  the  church.  Church 
membership  was  not  allowed  to  become  cheap! 

""Among  the  members  dismissed,  because  of  removal,  were 
Walter  Williams,  who  moved  to  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  was 
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dismissed  in  1890,  and  H.  M.  Meyers,  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  Hamilton,  Montana.  Their  names  have  been  heard 
by  many  since.” 

The  first  Presbyterian  church  in  Boonville  which  I  remember, 
was  a  frame  building,  painted  gray,  which  fronted  on  Main 
Street,  and  which  was  entered  by  means  of  a  short  flight  of  steps, 
through  one  large  door.  The  room  was  long,  with  a  dull  gray 
carpet,  and  the  aisle  seemed  endless  to  a  child  sitting  in  the  pew 
next  to  the  very  front.  The  pulpit  was  only  slightly  raised  above 
the  body  of  the  church  and  a  small  cottage  organ  stood  at  the 
right  side  of  the  pulpit.  A  long  gallery  ran  across  the  rear  end 
of  the  church  building  where  negroes  were  welcome  to  sit,  if 
they  chose,  and  in  the  exact  center  of  the  framework,  in  front  of 
the  gallery,  was  suspended  a  huge  gilt  clock — what  a  temptation 
it  was  when  the  minister  reached  his:  “And  finally,  my  brethren” 

—  to  turn  and  gaz,e  hopefully  at  the  great,  golden  clock,  which 
someway  seemed  to  symbolize  the  Sabbath! 

Sunday  —  the  Sabbath  —  the  Lord’s  Day,  as  it  was  variously 
called,  was  anything  but  a  day  of  rest  in  Presbyterian  households 

—  rather,  it  was  the  hardest  working  day  of  the  whole  week. 
The  children  were  scouted  out  of  bed  earlier  than  usual,  to  dress 
themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  eat  breakfast  and  scurry  off  to 
Sunday  School.  Then  followed  the  church  service,  with  its 
“long”  prayer,  during  which  the  congregation  stood,  its  sermon 
which  lasted  an  hour,  and  its  four  or  five  dismal  hymns,  each 
with  a  trailing  string  of  verses. 

Then,  the  walk  home,  sedate  as  befitted  the  day,  and  then 
came  dinner,  although  there  were  differences  of  opinion,  and 
heated  arguments,  as  to  the  food  which  was  to  be  served  on  Sum 
day.  Most  Presbyterians  “held”  that  a  strict  Biblical  interpre' 
tation  of  the  Scriptures  decreed  that  only  cold  viands  be  set 
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forth  on  this  day;  in  Methodist  households,  hot  dinners  were 
served,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Episcopalians  and  Catholics 
ate  and  drank  what  they  pleased,  for  “Sabbath  Observance”  was 
strictly  a  Presbyterian  tenet,  and  according  to  an  old  saying: 
“Early-day  Presbyterians  kept  the  Sabbath,  and  everything 
else  they  could  get  their  hands  on!”  On  Sunday  afternoon,  there 
was  almost  invariably  a  meeting  of  a  Junior  Missionary  Society, 
or  some  similar  gathering  and,  even  if  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  were  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  the  Sabbath  must 
be  kept  holy,  and  to  this  end,  all  sorts  of  gloomy  preparations 
were  made,  beginning  on  Saturday  evening,  when  toys  and  “secu¬ 
lar”  books  were  put  aside,  and  the  piano,  or  other  musical  “in¬ 
struments”  carefully  closed,  until  Monday  morning  should  again 
usher  in  the  cheerful  bustle  of  every-day  living. 

At  six  o’clock  on  Sabbath  evening,  a  somewhat  “scrappy” 
meal  would  be  served,  mostly  left-overs  from  dinner,  and  then  a 
boy  or  girl  must  attend  a  session  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  followed  by  another  long  “preaching”  service  —  and 
finally,  sound  sleep,  well  earned. 

The  manner  of  correct  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  the 
subject  of  many  heated  debates  among  Presbyterians,  who  held 
out  for  the  strictest  sort  of  “walk  and  decorum.” 

Was  it  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of  Calvin  and  Knox, 
for  a  young  Presbyterian  to  disport  himself,  or  herself,  on  roller 
skates  on  the  Holy  Day?  I  doubt  whether  the  skaters  and  non¬ 
skaters  ever  reached  a  decision  on  that  point,  and  I  can  well 
remember  that  a  walk  or  a  ride  on  Sunday  was  strictly  forbidden, 
unless  indeed  your  own  feet,  or  the  horse’s  took  you  in  the 
direction  of  the  cemetery,  where  thoughts  of  hell-fire  and  of  eter¬ 
nal  punishment,  proper  to  the  day,  were  there  to  be  engendered. 
Later,  however,  the  bars  were  slightly  lowered,  and  the  “young 
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people”  were  allowed  to  go  walking  on  Sunday,  with  the  proviso 
that  no  camera,  kodak  or  other  instrument  for  taking  pictures, 
was  carried  with  the  party;  for  taking  pictures  was  an  absolute 
Sabbath  desecration! 

And,  the  greatest  absurdity  of  all,  is  the  statement,  vouched 
for  by  a  woman  who  vividly  remembers  the  Sunday  afternoons 
of  her  childhood  —  she  was  permitted  to  play  with  paper  dolls 
during  the  long  hours  when  the  old  house  was  strangely  silent, 
but  on  no  account  might  she  cut  paper  dolls  out  of  catalogues — 
such  use  of  scissors  would  have  constituted  work  absolutely  for 
bidden  on  the  Sabbath! 

An  Old  School  Presbyterian  Sunday!  Gone  now  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten,  outmoded  things,  along  with  coaboil  lamps 
and  cottage  organs  and  crocheted  “tidies”  and  lambrequins! 
Full  of  absurdity  and  over-seal  and  bigotry,  and  yet,  I  think  the 
child  of  today  with  his  Sundays  of  movie-going  and  studying  the 
“funnies,”  misses  something  which  his  forebears  smile  at,  and  yet 
treasure  in  memory. 

A  tablet  in  the  beautiful  and  picturesque  edifice  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  faith  in  Boonville,  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the  life  and 
virtues  of  its  rector,  the  Reverend  A.  D.  Corbyn,  under  whose 
rectorship  the  church  was  built.  Mr.  Corbyn  died  with  yellow 
fever  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  his  church,  on  Christmas  morning,  1844,  there  pealed  forth 
the  first  pipe  organ  music  ever  heard  in  the  town  of  Boonville. 
A  jealous  Episcopalian  in  Jefferson  City,  offered  to  “lend”  a 
pipe-organ  to  Mr.  Corbyn,  and  this  generous  offer  was  accepted, 
although  there  is  no  explanation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
organ  was  brought  to  Boonville;  at  any  rate,  the  statement  was 
made  that:  “On  this  memorable  occasion,  as  many  people  heard 
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the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  from  outside  the  building, 
as  from  within.” 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Corbyn,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
lapse  in  the  incumbencies  of  the  rectors  of  the  Boonville  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  probably  due  to  the  troubled  and  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  following  the  Civil  War,  and  the  even  worse  days  of 
the  Reconstruction.  In  May,  1886,  an  Englishman,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Henry  Truro  Bray,  A.  M.,  L.  L.  D.,  came  to  the  rector¬ 
ship  of  the  parish.  While  a  native  of  England,  Dr.  Bray  came 
to  Boonville  from  Manitowac,  Wisconsin,  and  according  to  the 
official  history  of  the  church:  “For  the  first  year,  affairs  moved 
along  quite  smoothly,  but  after  that  time,  Dr.  Bray  received  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  on  his  theological  views,  which  were  not 
very  favorably  received  by  the  congregation.  He  published  two 
books  which  set  forth  his  views  on  theology,  the  first  called, 
“The  Knowability  of  God,”  and  the  second,  “God  and  Man.” 
His  views  were  not  accepted  by  the  people  of  Boonville  and,  in 
May,  1887,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  just  before  he  left,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Wormaid,  a  member  of  this  parish, 
and  they  moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
literature.  Several  years  later,  he  asked  the  Bishop  to  depose 
him,  as  his  views  were  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Henry  Mackay  was  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Boonville 
for  the  following  ten  years,  and  was  much  beloved,  not  only  by 
his  own  flock,  but  by  the  entire  population  of  the  town.  Follow¬ 
ing  Dr.  Mackay,  who  was  rector  of  the  church  until  his  death, 
came  the  Reverend  C.  R.  Steams,  and  here  again,  according  to 
the  record  of  the  church  historian,  we  learn  that  the  incumbency 
of  Mr.  Stearns  proved  to  be  an  “unfortunate  period,”  which 
culminated  in  his  resignation  on  February  1st,  1908. 
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The  little  boys  and  girls  who  attended  the  Episcopal  Sunday 
School,  were  rather  glamorous  to  those  of  us  who  belonged  to 
the  “other  Christian  bodies.”  For  one  thing,  we  were  agape  at 
the  strange  spectacle  of  candles  glowing  on  the  altar,  at  a  choir 
in  white  vestments,  and  at  a  congregation  who  “rose  and  fell” 
all  through  the  service!  Then,  too,  it  seemed  “funny”  to  know 
of  going  to  church  at  eight  in  the  morning  and  of  actually 
staying  up  until  midnight  to  attend  service  on  Christmas  Eve  — 
we  couldn’t  understand  such  observances,  but  we  were  distinctly 
envious  of  the  children  of  the  Episcopal  congregation,  for  could 
they  not  attend  dancing-school  and  circuses  and  even  go  to  the 
Thespian  Hall,  when  such  “worldly”  plays  as  “East  Lynne”  and 
“Lena  Rivers”  and  “Ten  Nights  In  a  Barroom”  were  presented? 
It  made  us  wince  to  hear  a  Presbyterian  divine  thunder:  “A  cir- 
cus  is  no  place  for  a  gentleman,  and  certainly  no  place  for  a 
gentleman’s  children!”  We  could,  to  be  sure,  go  down  town  to 
see  the  parade,  with  its  breath-taking  ladies,  dressed  in  white 
satin  and  spangles,  riding  prancing  white  horses,  its  long  line  of 
cages  containing  roaring  lions  and  tigers  and  its  several  painted 
clowns  with  their  side-splitting  antics,  but  that  was  all.  We  must 
put  out  of  our  minds  all  thought  of  going  under  the  “big-top,” 
and  next  day  at  school,  we  had  to  bear  the  pricks  of  hearing, 
from  our  privileged  schoolmates,  accounts  of  sights  and  sounds, 
which  we  would  have  given  our  eye-teeth  to  have  seen  and  heard. 
By  some  curious  twist  of  logic,  kissing  games,  such  as  “Post 
Office”  and  “Clap  In  And  Clap  Out”  were  permitted,  but  as  for 
dancing-school  —  there  again,  the  children  of  the  Episcopal 
church  were  objects  of  our  very  real  envy.  Dancing  was  called 
“hugging  to  music,”  and  it  was  enough  to  send  prickles  up  even 
childish  spines  to  hear  a  Presbyterian  minister  bellow:  “Young 
ladies,  I  say  unto  you  —  keep  men’s  hands  off  you  in  the  dance 
and  elsewhere!”  The  Episcopalians  were  glamorous  and  exotic, 
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and  somehow  out  of  place  in  this  pioneer  environment,  but  they 
were  privileged  and  charming,  and  how  we  envied  them!  Inter' 
spersed  with  the  scholarly,  genial  rectors  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
are  a  few  of  not  so  delightful  memory,  whom  I  shall  never  forget. 
There  was  the  small,  sinister  looking  individual,  whose  stance 
and  walk  were  exactly  like  those  of  a  duck.  This  man  was  a 
widower,  with  a  house  full  of  children,  and  it  was  rumored  that 
he  had  for  long,  entertained  tender,  if  unreciprocated  sentiments 
and  matrimonial  intentions  toward  a  certain  fascinating  young 
widow,  who  spent  part  of  each  year  in  Boonville  —  indeed,  this 
lady,  because  of  her  wealth  and  family  connections,  might  be  said 
to  have  been  the  closest  link  between  the  people  of  Boonville  and 
the  “haute  monde”  of  St.  Louis.  After  being  repeatedly  spurned 
by  this  widow,  the  reverend  gentleman  became  engaged  to,  and 
finally  married,  another  member  of  his  flock,  although,  according 
to  local  report,  on  the  very  morning  of  his  marriage  to  “An' 
other,”  he  went  first  to  the  towering  red  brick  house,  to  make 
one  last  plea  to  his  charmer.  As  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  in  the 
hall,  the  exasperated  lady,  from  her  vantage  point  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  looked  down  upon  him,  then  picked  up  a  long,  black, 
silk  skirt  and  shook  it  over  his  head,  exclaiming  as  she  did  so: 
“This  is  all  you’ll  ever  see  of  me!”  Then,  as  the  climax  of  all 
injury  and  insult,  it  was  further  reported  that  this  rector  did 
not  even  escort  the  unfortunate  lady  who  became  his  wife  to 
the  Episcopal  church,  but  simply  sent  a  “closed  carriage”  for 
her  convoy,  and  met  her  at  the  altar! 

Another  rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Boonville,  left  town 
rather  abruptly,  as  the  result  of  the  accusation  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  beating  his  wife;  but  most  memorable  of  all,  is  the  rector 
whose  incumbency  was  terminated  by  an  ecclesiastical  trial  —  a 
dramatic  and  memorable  spectacle.  In  the  days  of  1907  and  1908, 
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it  became  a  matter  of  daily  routine,  for  a  communicant  of  the 
Boonville  Episcopal  church,  to  find  upon  the  newel  post,  or  stuck 
underneath  the  front  door,  a  bit  of  paper  containing  the  words: 
“You  are  hereby  declared  excommunicated!”  Nor  did  this  rev- 
erend  gentleman  scorn  personalities,  for  of  one  of  the  ladies  of 
his  flock,  he  proclaimed  from  the  pulpit:  “She  has  the  mouth  of 
a  lion,  but  only  the  courage  of  a  mouse,”  and  in  public  reply  to 
private  remonstrance,  he  declared:  “I  will  continue  to  preach  as 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Boonville,  Missouri,  if  I  have  only 
empty  benches  to  address!”  Finally,  the  outraged  congregation 
summoned  their  good  bishop  from  Kansas  City,  and  the  rector 
appeared  as  the  accused,  tight-lipped  and  with  only  the  answer 
to  questions:  “I  refuse  to  answer  without  the  advice  of  counsel!” 
He  soon  resigned  however,  and  when  last  heard  of,  was  traveling 
in  Europe.  Much  of  this  man’s  idiosyncrasy  was  to  be  attributed 
to  his  chronic  ilbhealth,  and  perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  his 
complete  flouting  of  vestry  and  congregation  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  possessed  of  ample  means  of  his  own,  and  therefore  not 
at  all  dependent  upon  the  salary  paid  to  the  rector  by  this  parish. 

In  the  brochure,  printed  upon  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Boonville,  there 
are  many  well  deserved  references  to  the  charm  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  old  building,  as  well  as  to  the  artistic  value  of  its  flowers, 
music  and  other  decorations  and  appurtenances. 

The  Thespian  Hall 

The  beautiful  and  historic  old  building,  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Spring  Streets,  in  Boonville,  is  the  oldest  theatre  west  of  the 
Alleghenies,  according  to  a  recent  survey  of  the  Missouri  Histor¬ 
ical  Society.  The  Thespian  Hall,  with  its  lofty  columns  and 
spacious  portico  was  completed  in  1857,  and  is  a  notable  re¬ 
minder  of  a  frontier  “little  theatre”  movement,  and  the  story  of 
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its  building,  and  of  the  society  of  Thespians  who  sponsored  it,  is 
an  episode  of  importance  in  the  cultural  history  of  the  Middle 
West. 

The  Thespian  Society,  in  Boonville,  was  organized  by  sixty 
professional  men  before  the  year  1838.  These  “gentlemen  of 
wealth,1'  attracted  to  Boonville  by  its  rising  importance  as  a 
market  and  river  town,  and  by  its  growing  trade,  overland,  with 
both  West  and  Southwest  territories,  came  from  the  Carolinas, 
from  Kentucky  and  from  Tennessee,  and  brought  with  them  love 
for  books  and  the  theatre.  The  Thespian  Society  was  styled  an 
“all-men11  dramatic  society.  There  were  many  fine  private 
libraries  in  Boonville,  even  at  that  early  date,  and  almost  without 
exception,  these  libraries  boasted  complete  editions  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  of  Ben  Johnson,  and  besides,  plays  written  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were  studied. 
A  member  of  the  original  society  was  Judge  C.  R.  Smith,  “whose 
youth  had  been  passed  in  Philadelphia,  and  who  was  for  years 
familiar  with  the  best  actors  in  that  city;11  many  of  the  Thespians 
made  frequent  trips  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  consulted  Sol  Smith, 
famous  actor  and  producer,  and  visits  to  New  Orleans  and  even 
to  far-away  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  by  no  means  un¬ 
usual.  In  these  cities  the  Thespians  saw  and  heard  the  best 
dramatic  productions  and  brought  back  new  ideas  and  inspiration 
to  their  own  theatre. 

That  the  Thespian  Society  was  formed  at  all  speaks  volumes 
for  the  courage  and  daring  of  its  members,  for  the  discipline  of 
the  churches  was  strict,  and  there  was  wide-spread  belief  that 
all  “play-actors11  were  immoral,  and  that  theatres  were  all  “houses 
of  the  Devil.11  Most  of  the  members  of  the  Thespian  Society 
were  also  active  in  various  churches,  and  it  seems  strange  that 
there  was  comparatively  little  opposition  to  their  activities,  when 
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such  “improprieties”  as  “dancing,”  “attending  the  circus”  and 
“trading  with  steamboats  on  Sunday,”  were  severely  dealt  with. 

In  1885,  a  correspondent,  who  signs  his  article  as  “Peregrine 
of  Belle  Air,”  writes  in  the  “Boonville  Advertiser”  of  some  of 
the  first  Thespians.  According  to  this  chronicler:  “Colonel  J.  L. 
Stephens  voluntarily  assumed  the  arduous,  confining  and  urn 
appreciated  duties  of  the  prompter;  Russ  Edgar  was  a  promising 
young  Roscious;  Dr.  Gibson  acquired  fame  in  female  characters, 
and  Colonel  Cope  seems  to  have  been  longest  remembered  for  his 
characterisations  of  “Falstaff”  and  of  “The  Fat  Woman  of  Brent¬ 
ford.”  Judge  Bennet  C.  Clark,  who  later  was  to  join  the  trek  of 
the  Forty-Niners  to  California  and  home  again,  was  a  popular 
actor.  Tompkins  Powel  and  Christopher  Terrell  were  particu¬ 
larly  good  in  their  female  impersonations,  and  George  Cranmer 
whose  performance  received  marked  commendations  from  the 
best  critics,  was  also  a  skillful  artist,  and  as  a  scenic  painter  had 
few  superiors.  But  much  of  the  success  of  the  Thespian  Society 
then  and  later,  “Peregrine”  ascribed  to  the  “potent  pen”  of  A. 
W.  Simpson,  a  journalist,  who  did  much  to  destroy  local  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  organisation,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  monumental  Thespian  Hall  in  1855. 

“Peregrine”  also  describes  the  appearance  of  this  first  theatre  of 
the  Thespians.  “It  was  an  old  hewn  log  structure,  thirty  by 
sixty  feet,  that  stood  on  the  brow  of  River  Hill,  almost  directly 
opposite  the  City  Hotel.  On  the  north-east  corner  of  this  edifice 
was  built  a  spacious  dressing-room,  well  supplied  with  sack  and 
buskin  for  the  brigand  and  tinsel  trappings  of  royalty,  together 
with  the  properties  usually  pertaining  to  the  theatre.” 


As  to  the  newspaper  notices  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Boonville  Thespian  Society,  we  find,  on  the  eighth  of  August, 
1839,  an  announcement  in  the  “Western  Emigrant,”  of  the  ar- 
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rival  in  Boonville  of  the  “versatile  and  oft-married  Mrs.  Riley 
and  her  husband,  who,  during  their  stay  in  Boonville,  gave 
several  performances  in  the  Thespians’  theatre,  closing  with  a 
“benefit  for  Mr.  Riley,”  in  which  performance,  Mrs.  Riley  took 
some  ten  or  more  different  parts.  The  benefit  ended,  “appro- 
priately  enough,  with  the  laughable  farce  of  the  ’Actress  of  All 
Work’.” 

Besides  the  Rileys,  there  were  many  other  traveling  companies 
who  found  the  Thespian  Society  and  its  theatre,  friendly  and 
hospitable,  in  the  days  before  the  Civil  War. 

In  the  spring  of  1846,  the  Society  was  entirely  re-organised, 
and  a  new  theatre  was  fitted  up  in  the  old  log  building  which  had 
formerly  housed  the  store  of  Jacob  Wyan.  In  June  of  that  same 
year,  “the  Boonville  Thespians  performed  to  a  crowded  house, 
the  domestic  tragedy  of  “The  Gamester,”  and  in  the  following 
August,  “The  Lover’s  Quarrel”  and  “The  Weather  Cock,”  drew 
forth  great  applause  from  a  full  house.” 

In  spite  of  this  encouragement  and  support,  there  were  still 
many  in  the  community  who  “entirely  disapproved  of  histrionic 
representations  under  all  circumstances,”  and  in  order  to  curry 
popular  favor,  the  Thespians  made  an  attempt  to  organise  a 
Lyceum,  where  questions  of  the  day  might  be  debated.  How- 
ever,  this  effort  to  appease  the  local  die-hards  did  not  meet  with 
much  success,  as  the  anti-theatre  group  recorded  its  approval  of 
the  idea  of  a  Lyceum,  but  not  of  its  “tainted  connections!” 

It  was  in  1854  that  the  society  was  more  formally  organised, 
and  the  name,  “The  Boonville  Thespian  Association”  adopted, 
and  about  this  time  a  regular  bill  of  plays  was  presented  during 
the  week  of  the  State  Fair.  According  to  the  newspaper,  “The 
Observer,”  published  about  this  time,  “The  Thespian  Society  of 
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Boonville  has  procured  the  upper  room  of  the  court-house,  and 
has  fitted  it  up  with  a  neat  stage  and  becoming  scenes,  together 
with  seats  sufficient  to  accomodate  a  large  audience.11 

Even  at  this  early  date,  the  theatre-going  public  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  mediocre  acting,  as  a  review  appearing  in  the  “Com¬ 
mercial  Bulletin11  on  December  17th,  1846,  amply  testifies.  The 
attraction  was  “The  Poor  Gentleman,11  and  of  the  actors,  a  critic 
writes  sharply:  “Lieutenant  Worthington  made  an  admirable 
impression  in  the  early  part  of  the  performance  and  this  impres¬ 
sion  remained,  though  the  character  was  not  uniformly  so  well 
sustained,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  naturally  sensitive  disposition 
of  the  person  who  performed  it.  Sir  Charles  Cropland  was  too 
stiff  at  first,  but  came  out  well  in  the  end.  Emily  Worthington, 
though  possessed  of  a  handsome  person,  for  the  want  of  a  good 
female  voice  and  the  proper  animation,  did  not  give  as  good  an 
impression  as  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  Mrs.  Lucretia 
McTabb  was  so  well  represented  as  to  impose  upon  the  audience 
the  belief  that  she  was  indeed  a  veritable  English  Lady.11 

About  this  time,  the  Thespian  Society  began  to  expand  in 
various  directions,  responding  to  the  demand  of  the  people  of 
that  era  for  cultural  and  social  reform.  A  lyceum,  an  orchestra 
to  promote  a  definite  interest  in  all  types  of  music,  a  public 
library  and  a  charitable  program  was  developed  by  the  Thespian 
Society,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  Thespians  were  serving 
their  community  as  a  lively,  welding  force  for  all  the  towns¬ 
people. 

“Independent  of  their  repeated  charitable  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  suffering  poor,11  the  Observer  states  in  1856,  “the  Society 
had  done  much  to  eradicate  individual  prejudice  and  bickerings.” 
Another  indication  of  the  growing  wealth  and  dignity  and  social 
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standing  of  the  Thespians,  was  shown  in  the  devoted  spirit  of 
fraternity  towards  its  members.  For  instance,  when  a  Thespian, 
Augustus  Keill  died  in  1855,  there  was  an  elaborate  showing  of 
mourning,  and  it  was  decreed  that  “the  costumes  worn  by  the 
deceased  at  the  public  exhibitions  were  to  be  kept  sacred  to  his 
memory.11 

In  March,  1855,  the  Thespian  Society  was  incorporated  as 
“The  Boonville  Library,  Reading  Room  and  Thespian  Associa¬ 
tion11  and  among  the  plays  given  by  the  Thespians  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  Civil  War  were:  “Tire  Gamester,11 
“The  Lovers1  Quarrel,11  “The  Weathercock,11  “The  Poor  Gentle¬ 
man,11  “Monsieur  Tonson,11  “Dead  Shot,11  “Rough  Diamond,11 
“The  Secret,11  “The  Fish  Out  of  Water,11  “’Tis  All  a  Farce,11 
“The  Spectre  Bridegroom,11  “The  Loan  of  a  Lover,11  “Kill  or 
Cure11  and  “More  Blunders  Than  One.11 

Immediately  following  the  incorporation  of  the  Thespian 
Society,  plans  were  made  for  building  the  Thespian  Hall,  and 
according  to  the  charter  of  the  Society,  besides  its  interest  in 
dramatic  productions,  its  members  planned  the  “establishment  of 
a  library  and  reading-room,  the  collection  of  scientific  cabinet  and 
apparatus  and  the  works  of  art,  the  cultivation  of  literature  and 
science,  and  the  dissemination  of  useful  knowledge  among  its 
members.11 

By  this  time,  much  of  the  business  and  social  life  of  the  town 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Thespian  Society,  as  the  Mayor  of  Boon¬ 
ville  was  a  Thespian,  and  the  society  was  also  well  represented  in 
the  fraternal  organisations  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Odd  Fellows.  Both  these  bodies  contributed  funds  to 
the  building  of  the  hall,  and  in  return,  were  promised  rooms  for 
their  meetings,  on  the  second  floor,  of  the  building  soon  to  be 
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erected.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  money  needed,  the  Thespians 
themselves  supplied  it. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  Thespian  Hall  was  laid  on  July  25th, 
1855,  and  quoting  the  newspaper  account:  “The  sky  was  pro- 
pitious  and,  according  to  announcement,  the  procession  formed 
at  the  court-house.  First  came  the  mayor  and  city  authorities, 
accompanied  by  the  Directory,  chaplain  and  orator  of  the  day, 
preceded  by  Abrogast’s  excellent  cornet  band;  next,  the  Boon' 
ville  Thespians,  bearing  a  handsomely  decorated  silk  banner, 
richly  ornamented  with  appropriate  devices,  and  which  had  been 
presented  to  them  a  few  days  previous  by  their  friends,  the  ladies. 
Then  followed  the  two  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Masons,  with 
invited  brothers  of  both  fraternal  organisations,  neighboring 
lodges,  and,  in  the  rear,  a  numerous  host  of  people.  The  pro- 
cession  proceeded  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building  lot, 
where  the  various  orders  deposited  befitting  mementos,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  The  procession  then  proceeded  to  the 
fair-grounds,  where  an  appropriate  and  elegant  address  was  de¬ 
livered  by  William  Douglass,  Esq.,  to  an  assembly  estimated  at 
about  three  thousand  persons,  and  dinner  was  served,  for  which 
the  tables  were  handsomely  arranged,  and  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  substantiate  and  luxuries.'” 

The  building  of  the  hall  continued  rapidly  under  the  direction 
of  Homan  McDearmon,  local  contractors,  and  in  March,  1856, 
a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Elliott  to  do  the  brick-work  on 
the  hall;  in  the  May  following,  Mr.  McDearmon  announced  that 
“cast  iron  pillars”  had  been  substituted  in  the  basement,  which 
were  similar  in  construction  to  the  “pillars'”  designed  to  support 
the  ceiling  of  the  theatre  room  on  the  main  floor. 

Meanwhile,  the  Society  regularly  presented  plays,  such  as 
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“The  Spectre  Bridegroom,”  “Kill  or  Cure”  and  “Loan  of  a 
Lover,’  during  the  summer  of  1855.  At  Christmas  of  that  same 
year,  the  Thespians,  to  quote  from  a  Boonville  paper,  “presented 
the  popular  “Two  Strings  To  the  Bow”  and  “The  Forest  Rose.” 
The  doors  were  opened  at  six  o’clock  in  the.  evening,  and  the 
performance  commenced  at  seven,  and,  again  according  to  the 
newspaper,  the  Thespian  Society  was  in  excellent  financial  com 
dition,  for  the  writer  states:  “They  are  not  only  out  of  debt,  with 
a  valuable  supply  of  material  and  wardrobe,  but  have  a  handsome 
surplus,  in  cash,  on  hand.” 

The  Thespian  Hall  was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and 
on  the  evening  of  July  3rd,  1857,  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
with  a  grand  ball,  and  the  invitations  bear  the  names  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twelve,  “Managers  of  the  Ball,”  representatives 
of  most  of  the  leading  families  of  Central  Missouri.  The  dedica- 
tion  of  the  new  building  followed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1857.  Urn 
fortunately,  the  newspapers  of  that  period,  which  was  the  most 
glamorous  and  romantic  in  the  history  of  Thespian  Hall,  have 
not  been  preserved,  but  the  ball  must  have  been  very  similar  to 
the  one  which  was  given  by  the  Masons  in  1869,  and  described 
by  an  unidentified  Boonvillian,  whose  words  carry  the  very  spirit 
and  genius  of  that  far-off,  romantic  time.  “The  night  was  a 
beautiful  one,  and,  at  an  early  hour,  carriages  began  to  arrive  at 
the  ball,  depositing  their  loads  of  excited,  fluttering  and  tremu¬ 
lous  freight.  The  ladies  would  rapidly  disappear  into  the  recep¬ 
tion  room,  to  unburden  themselves  of  cloaks,  scarfs,  furs,  etc., 
smooth  out  their  dresses,  and  take  one  last  look  into  the  glass, 
while  the  gentlemen  would  stand  at  the  door,  patiently  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  their  “stars.”  After  numerous  straighten¬ 
ings  of  ribbons,  and  shaking  of  dresses,  and  many  last  peeps  into 
the  mirror,  the  ladies  would  descend  to  their  waiting  cavaliers, 
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and  with  downcast  eyes,  blushing  at  their  own  loveliness,  enter 
the  ball-room.” 

The  Civil  War  blotted  out  Boonville’s  Thespian  Society,  even 
as  it  wiped  out  the  era  which  had  produced  it,  because,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  battle  of  Boonville,  June  17,  1861 — this 
engagement  was  the  first  land  encounter  of  the  Civil  War  —  to 
the  time  when  peace  came,  four  long  years  later,  the  border 
location  of  the  town  of  Boonville,  made  it  a  target  for  both  the 
North  and  South.  Robbed  and  captured,  and  “Ordered”  by  the 
forces  of  both  armies,  Boonville’s  most  acute  suffering  came  from 
the  fierce  hatreds  and  blood-stained  deeds  of  its  own  citizens. 
Life  was  then  in  chaos,  and  there  was  no  time  for  plays  and 
players.  However,  Thespian  Hall  had  many  uses  during  the 
years  of  the  dreadful  Civil  War;  Federal  soldiers  were  housed 
within  its  walls  immediately  following  the  first  battle  of  Boon¬ 
ville,  and,  after  the  second  battle  of  Boonville,  which  was  fought 
on  September  13,  1861,  it  served  as  a  hospital.  One  “Captain 
Adams”  gave  a  showing  in  the  Thespian  Hall  in  April,  1864,  of 
his  “Great  Historical,  Panoramic  and  Dioramic  View  of  the 
War.”  While  this  showing  of  the  conflict  still  being  waged  was 
regarded  as  a  little  premature,  the  hall  was  crowded,  and  great 
interest  was  aroused.  In  the  fall  of  1864,  Boonville  feared  an 
attack  by  Anderson  and  his  fierce  bush-whackers,  and  in  their 
own  defense,  Thespian  Hall  was  fortified  by  the  Home  Guards, 
and  breastworks  were  thrown  up  in  Main  Street  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  building.  There  was  great  relief  and  rejoicing 
among  the  citizenry  when,  after  the  first  few  shots,  the  discovery 
was  made  that  it  was  not  Anderson  and  his  soldiers  who  were 
entering  Boonville,  but  General  Sterling  Price  and  his  guerrillas. 

Following  suspension  of  activities  of  the  Thespian  Society, 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  ownership  of  the  building  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  Colonel  James  L.  Stephens.  Colonel  Stephens  had 
been  an  original  Thespian,  and  his  prominence  in  the  town,  both 
as  a  citizen  and  a  banker,  made  him  naturally  the  guardian  of  the 
property  of  the  Society. 

Thespian  Hall  was  for  many  years  the  social  center  of  the 
town,  for  balls  and  parties  and  concerts  and  meetings  of  every 
kind,  were  held  within  its  walls.  The  German  Turn  and  Gesang- 
Verein,  which  was  organized  during  the  ’5'0’s,  presented  in 
Thespian  Hall,  plays  and  concerts  in  both  the  English  and  Ger¬ 
man  languages.  This  organization  sponsored  classes  in  gymnastic 
exercises  too,  and  the  Thespian  Hall  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
yearly  “Faste  Nache”  masque  ball,  an  annual  event  in  Boonville 
as  was  the  colorful  and  gay,  “Calico  Ball.”  There  is  no  record 
of  the  time  when  this  unique  entertainment  was  begun,  nor  who 
first  promoted  it,  but  it  was  an  annual  event,  much  anticipated 
by  local  society.  All  the  ladies  in  attendance  at  this  function  were 
required  to  wear  calico  dresses,  and  the  gentlemen  sported  ties  of 
the  same  material,  and  some  of  the  town’s  “gallants”  wore  whole 
suits  made  of  calico. 

Following  the  Civil  War,  the  newspapers  claimed  that  Boon¬ 
ville  “was  the  best  little  theatre  town  in  Missouri,”  and  there 
were  many  plays  presented  in  the  Thespian  Hall.  Martha, 
“Virginius“  presented  by  the  Garrick  &  Sturgeon  “Tragedy 
Company” —  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  Garrick  was  a 
former  student  of  Kemper  Family  School  — “Beach  fe?  Bowers 
Minstrels,”  the  great  actress,  Madame  Janauschek,  in  the  play 
“Meg  Merrilies,”  and  the  gifted  musician,  Herr  H.  Koehler,  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Abbe  Liszt,  whose  musical  range  extended 
from  Chopin  to  Moskowski.  Frederick  Warde,  played  the  stel¬ 
lar  part  in  “Richard  III,”  and  the  celebrated  pianist,  “Blind 
Boone,”  held  his  audience  spellbound.  Of  “Duncan  Clark’s 
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Combination,”  the  newspaper  stated  baldly:  “It  might  have  been 
better,  and  it  might  have  been  worse.”  A  Boonville  audience 
was  entertained  by  “Gorgeous  Gilbert  6?  Sullivan,”  and  also  with 
the  “Fireman’s  Ward”  in  which  play  there  was  introduced  an 
astonishing  novelty  on  any  stage  — “a  real  river  of  water.”  Dup 
ing  the  performance  of  “Off  the  Earth,”  the  star  and  manager, 
Eddie  Foy  himself,  looked  over  the  audience,  and  gazing  intently 
at  the  castdron  pillars,  remarked:  “This  seems  to  be  a  welhsup' 
ported  house!” 

From  the  viewpoint  of  an  architect,  the  Thespian  Hall  was 
much  the  same  in  the  late  ’60’s  as  when  it  was  finished  in  1857, 
for  the  influence  of  the  Greek  Revival  was  plainly  visible  in  both 
interior  and  exterior.  The  box  office  was  in  the  lobby,  and  from 
the  lobby,  a  graceful,  curving  stairway  led  to  the  second  floor, 
where  folding  doors  opened  into  the  theatre  itself.  The  interior 
though,  had  been  neglected,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  there 
was  small  trace  of  the  elegant  decoration,  and  the  “elaborate 
stage  machinery,”  which  had  enchanted  an  earlier  generation  in 
Boonville.  Colonel  D.  Walker  Wear,  who  is  now  Boxing  Com' 
missioner  of  New  York,  writes  that  during  the  time  he  was  mam 
ager  of  Thespian  Hall,  in  the  90’s,  “movable  hickory  chairs  were 
used  for  seats.  The  theatre  was  heated  by  two  large  stoves  and, 
originally  illuminated  by  large  suspended  oibbuming  lamps.  The 
stage  possessed  a  complete  set  of  scenery,  all  hand'Operated,  but 
most  of  the  companies  carried  their  own  back'drops.  There 
were  gas  footlights  on  the  stage  with  tin  shields.  The  dressing' 
rooms  were  beneath  the  stage,  illuminated  by  gas,  and  heated  by 
stoves.” 

As  long  ago  as  1898,  there  was  an  agitation  for  removing  this 
“historic  building,”  for  even  then  it  was  considered  an  historical 
monument,  and  there  was  ample  room  for  improvement,  for  the 
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interior  was  faded  and  unkempt,  after  so  many  years  of  constant 
use,  and  modern-minded  audiences  disliked  the  straight,  hard 
chairs,  and  complained  that  the  building  was  out-of-date.  Those 
who  could  remember  the  earlier  years  of  glory  of  the  Thespian 
Hall,  immediately  took  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  the  old  build¬ 
ing.  An  unsigned  article,  in  the  “Advertiser,”  of  December  2nd, 
1898,  pleads  for  the  preservation  of  the  structure  in  these  elo¬ 
quent  words:  “Thespian  Hall  has  been  the  scene  of  innumerable 
shows,  many  festivities  and  much  oratory,  and  was,  during  the 
war,  occupied  sometimes  as  a  barracks  and  sometimes  as  a  hos¬ 
pital  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Within  its  walls,  we  have 
heard  the  sounds  of  revelry,  and  again,  we  have  heard  the  groans 
of  the  suffering,  the  clank  of  the  saber  and  the  footfalls  of  the 
sentry  as  he  paced  his  beat.” 

It  was  in  April  of  1901,  that  Mr.  Alex  Stephens  and  Mr. 
Crockett  Hickman  made  the  announcement  that,  as  managers  of 
Thespian  Hall,  they  would  undertake  to  modernise  the  interior. 
In  consequence,  the  stage  was  made  larger  by  means  of  an  ad¬ 
dition  in  the  rear  of  the  hall;  four  boxes  and  a  gallery  with  elab¬ 
orate  rococo  plaster  decorations  were  installed;  the  ceiling  of  the 
hall  was  “embellished  with  pink  cherubs  and  garlands  of  roses,” 
and  the  historic  Thespian  Hall  was  re-christened,  “The  Stephens 
Opera  House.” 

These  improvements  all  completed,  on  October  5th,  1901,  in 
the  renovated  opera  house,  there  was  a  “Grand  Opening  of  the 
Magnificent  New  Opera  House,  a  Palace  of  Light,  a  Bower  of 
Beauty,  a  Delightful  Surprise.  The  Managers  take  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  for  the  first  time,  in  any  theatre,  outside  the  larger 
cities,  the  beautiful  pastoral  play,  “The  Minister’s  Son,”  with 
W.  B.  Patton.”  In  the  first  years  of  1900,  Boonville  audiences 
enjoyed  performances  of  “Belle  of  New  York,”  “Carmen”  with 
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Miss  Hortense  Nielsen,  “Pickings  From  Puck,”  “Shadows  on  the 
Hearth”  and  other  stellar  attractions.  Such  distinguished  actors 
as  Emma  Abbot,  Sol  Smith  Russell,  Marguerite  Clark  and  De 
Wolf  Hopper,  “trod  the  boards”  of  Thespian  Hall.  When  a 
minstrel  troupe  provoked  great  hilarity  within  these  old  walls, 
“Gentleman  Jim  Corbett”  appeared  as  the  star  of  the  company. 

Since  the  year  1912,  responding  to  the  pressure  of  modern 
living,  the  Thespian  Hall  has  been  used  as  a  “movie”  house.  In 
front  of  the  stalwart  and  historic  columns,  in  electric  lights,  the 
sign,  “The  Lyric  Theatre”  glows,  and  within,  the  silver  screen 
flickers  in  a  completely  up-to-date  auditorium.  For  all  its  eighty 
years,  so  far  as  externals  go,  the  Thespian  Hall  has  changed  very 
little,  and  a  visitor  who  lingers  on  the  portico  and  gases  at  the 
massive  columns,  feels  the  very  breath  and  spirit  of  a  romantic 
past. 

Interesting  Places  Near  Boonville 

The  most  historic  spot  in  all  central  Missouri,  is  a  place  on  the 
river  bluff,  in  the  outskirts  of  Boonville,  where  St.  Joseph’s  Hos- 
pital  now  stands,  for  here,  in  early  days,  the  Widow  Cole  built 
her  fort,  which  was  a  place  of  haven  for  her  neighbors  during 
the  Indian  raids  of  the  War  of  1812,  which  were  marked  by 
blood  and  slaughter.  On  the  hillside  near  by,  lies  the  body  of 
Samuel  McMahan,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  in  the 
year  1814. 

In  1816,  Howard  County,  just  across  the  river  from  Boom 
ville,  contained  an  acreage  which  amounted  to  almost  one-third 
of  that  of  the  whole  state  of  Missouri.  The  first  court  of  Howard 
County  convened  in  the  home  of  Joseph  Jolly,  safe  within  the 
protecting  barricades  of  Widow  Cole’s  fort,  in  July,  1816,  with 
David  Barton  as  presiding  judge. 
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During  many  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  on 
this  same  hill,  which  was  chosen  by  the  Widow  Cole  as  the  site 
for  her  fort,  an  annual  fair  was  held,  and  this  fair  was  very 
probably  the  forerunner  of  the  well-established  State  Fair  of 
Missouri. 

This  historic  piece  of  land  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  of 
Boonville,  which  was  fought  on  June  17th,  1861,  and  here  too, 
the  second  battle  of  Boonville  was  fought  on  September  13th, 
1861.  Remnants  of  lines  of  trenches  used  in  these  battles  are  still 
visible  on  the  brow  of  this  hill,  and  occasionally  a  stray  bullet  or 
cannon  ball  may  be  picked  up. 

In  1879,  the  last  public  hanging  ever  to  take  place  in  Boon- 
ville,  occurred  on  this  same  hill.  John  I.  West,  a  tramp,  was 
hanged  for  murder.  In  the  early  days,  in  pioneer  settlements,  a 
public  hanging  stood  in  the  same  category  with  a  huge  picnic, 
among  the  cruder  sort  of  people.  Lunch  baskets  were  filled  and 
whole  families  drove  into  town,  and  camped  near  the  spot  where 
the  gallows  cast  a  gruesome  shadow.  According  to  local  tra¬ 
dition,  the  stores  in  Boonville  were  all  closed  on  the  day  of  the 
execution,  fathers  and  husbands  came  home  to  be  with  wives  and 
children,  as  with  fearful  eyes,  the  populace  peeped  through  closed 
shutters  at  John  I.  West,  as  he  rode  to  the  place  of  execution,  on 
top  of  his  own  coffin,  which  was  placed  in  the  bed  of  a  spring- 
wagon! 

No  resident  or  visitor  to  Boonville  can  forget  the  beautiful  old 
mansion,  now,  alas!  fallen  into  disuse  and  disrepair,  which  stands 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill  close  by  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery.  This 
historic  structure  was  named  “Forest  Hill,”  and  was  built  in 
1843,  in  the  architecture  of  the  Greek  revival  period.  The  front 
of  the  house  is  especially  beautiful  with  its  four-columned  por¬ 
tico.  Within  my  memory,  this  country  place  was  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  Nelson  family,  and  was  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  “Nelson  Place.11  Here,  the  artist,  George  Caleb  Bingham  was 
a  frequent  visitor  and  within  its  hospitable  walls,  he  painted 
several  of  his  matchless  pictures,  particularly  the  “Lady  With 
the  Palm-Leaf  Fan.11 

In  Walnut  Grove  Cemetery  rests  the  body  of  the  Honorable 
David  Barton,  guarded  by  a  monument  erected  in  his  memory 
by  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  this  patriot  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished  civil  career.  Besides  serving  as  judge  of  the  first 
Circuit  Court  of  Howard  County,  held  in  the  fort  of  Hannah 
Cole,  in  1816,  David  Barton  was,  in  1820,  elected  president  of 
the  first  Constitutional  -Convention  of  Missouri,  and  then  served 
as  Senator  from  Missouri  for  eleven  years  —  from  1820  until 
1831.  David  Barton  became  hopelessly  insane  in  the  later  years 
of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  home  of  a  long-time  friend,  in  the 
town  of  Boonville,  September  28th,  1837. 

Another  interesting  place  in  Boonville  is  the  house  at  745 
Main  Street,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  was  the  home 
of  Senator  George  Graham  Vest.  While  this  house  has  been 
changed  by  the  addition  of  a  porch  and  a  full  second  story,  the 
doorway  and  the  woodwork  of  the  interior  are  left  just  as  they 
were  in  the  days  when  Senator  and  Mrs.  Vest  and  their  children 
lived  there. 

Harley  Park  was  presented  to  the  city  of  Boonville,  in  1877, 
by  Major  William  Harley,  who  was  an  early-day  Sante  Fe  trader; 
it  is  beautifully  located  on  the  eastern  bluffs,  overlooking  the 
Missouri  River,  and  contains  some  fascinating  old  Indian 
mounds. 

As  for  the  historic  spots  near  the  town  of  Boonville,  probably 
the  oldest  in  point  of  time,  and  of  history,  is  Boon's  Lick.  Boon’s 
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Lick  was  made  famous  by  the  early-day  visits  of  Daniel  Boone 
and  his  sons  to  this  part  of  Missouri,  where  there  are  large  salt 
springs,  and  it  is  because  of  these  salt  springs  that  the  name, 
“Boon’s  Lick  Country”  was  given  to  this  part  of  Central  Mis- 
souri.  It  is  certain  that  salt  was  made  there  commercially  as 
early  as  1807,  and  it  may  have  been  produced  at  an  even  earlier 
date. 

General  William  Henry  Ashley,  who  was  famous  as  a  fur 
trader,  explorer,  and  who  was  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  requested  that  his  body  should  be  interred  on 
an  Indian  mound,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lamine  and  Missouri 
rivers,  and  this  request  was  compiled  with  when  he  died  in  the 
year  1838.  General  Ashley  purchased  an  immense  tract  of  land 
from  Pierre  Chouteau,  who,  in  the  1790’s  had  been  granted  this 
territory  from  the  government  of  Spain,  and  the  resort,  more 
famous  in  the  ’90’s  than  now,  named  Chouteau  Springs,  is 
located  on  ground  which  was  given  as  a  grant  to  Pierre  Chouteau 
by  the  Spanish  government.  Pierre  Chouteau  was  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  pioneer  family  of  Chouteaus,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
water  of  these  mineral  springs  are  believed  to  contain  certain 
medicinal  properties. 

“Rivercene,”  a  picturesque  old  mansion  on  the  banks  of  the 
“Big  Muddy,”  built  in  1869  by  an  early-day  river  captain,  Joseph 
Kinney,  whose  steamboats  were,  for  many  years,  the  pride  of  the 
whole  Missouri  River  trade.  The  original  cost  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  home  is  said  to  have  been  more  than  $50,000  —  a  great 
sum  in  the  days  of  its  building.  “Rivercene”  still  holds  some  of 
the  original  furnishings,  and,  among  its  most  treasured  possessions 
are  portraits  by  distinguished  painters,  several  by  the  celebrated 
Missouri  artist,  Bingham. 

Old  Franklin,  in  Howard  County,  was  at  one  time  styled  the 
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“metropolis  of  the  West,”  and  the  town  was  “laid  out”  as  early 
as  1816,  as  the  county-seat,  and,  within  a  period  of  a  few  years, 
had  a  population  of  several  thousand  persons,  with  a  news' 
paper,  private  schools,  a  library  and  several  thriving  stores.  As 
was  the  case  with  its  neighbor,  Boonville,  just  across  the  river, 
Old  Franklin  became  the  meeting-place  of  the  growing  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  East,  and  the  vigorous  spirit  of  the  yet  undeveloped 
“Wild  West.”  However,  by  1823,  the  town  of  Old  Franklin 
began  to  lose  its  citizens,  and  in  1876,  the  last  surviving  building 
in  Old  Franklin,  relic  of  the  boom  era  in  the  early-day  settlement, 
was  torn  down. 

One  of  the  quaintest  and  most  historic  towns  on  the  whole 
Missouri  River  front  is  Arrow  Rock,  which  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  Boonville.  This  little  village,  full  of  cultured  people, 
and  with  its  stately  homes  set  in  winding,  tree-shaded  streets,  has 
never  had  a  railroad,  although  it  is  the  birth-place  of  three  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  state,  and  boasts  of  its  “native  son”  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Sappington,  a  pioneer  physician  who  first  compounded 
quinine,  a  drug  most  necessary  in  a  district  where  malaria  ran 
rampant.  Most  interesting  is  the  Old  Tavern  in  Arrow  Rock, 
whose  rooms  are  crammed  with  relics  and  mementos  of  early- 
day  Missouri. 

As  for  the  interesting  markers  in  and  around  Boonville,  there 
is  first,  the  Hannah  Cole  marker  on  the  lawn  of  the  High  School. 

The  marker  in  front  of  the  Thespian  Hall;  the  first  World 
War  memorial  on  the  lawn  of  the  court-house;  the  Will  Rogers 
plaque  at  Kemper  Military  School;  the  Indian  mounds  in  the 
Harley  Park;  the  Old  Trails  marker  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
highway  bridge,  three  miles  west  of  Boonville  on  Highway  87. 

The  marker  which  shows  the  spot  where  the  “Missouri  In¬ 
telligencer”  and  “Boon’s  Lick  Advertiser”  were  published.  This 
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marker  is  located  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  Boonville,  on 
Highway  87,  at  the  M.  K.  6?  T.  tracks.  The  “Missouri  Intelli¬ 
gencer”  began  appearing  in  1819  and  was  the  first  newspaper 
to  be  published  west  of  St.  Louis. 

The  marker  which  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  Sante  Fe 
Trail  and  the  terminus  of  the  Boon’s  Lick  Trail,  is  located  at 
New  Franklin,  Missouri,  and  on  Highway  40,  in  a  rest  park  two 
miles  east  of  Boonville,  there  is  a  marker  indicating  the  remnants 
of  the  historic  forts. 

Early  Day  Boonville  Stores 

“Dr.  Trigg’s  Dry  Goods  Emporium”  belongs  to  the  lush  social 
era  in  Boonville,  when  the  Cooking  Club  and  the  T.  P.  C.  were 
in  the  height  of  their  glory.  This  big  store  was  located  in  the 
large  frame  building  on  Morgan  Street,  just  across  the  way  from 
the  office  of  the  “Advertiser,”  and  behind  its  counters  stood 
many  of  the  beaux  of  the  town,  for  of  course,  the  force  of  sales¬ 
people  was  entirely  masculine;  the  idea  of  a  “female”  serving  as 
a  “clerk”  was  unthinkable.  This  store  seemed  to  me  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  immense,  and  I  well  remember  how  fascinating  it  was  to 
twirl  the  red  velvet  stools  and  to  watch  the  complicated  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  “change”  was  returned  to  the  customer  in  wire 
baskets  which  whirled  hither  and  thither,  high  over  our  heads. 

During  the  late  ’90’s  and  early  1900’s,  the  stores  in  Boonville 
were  the  usual  ones  of  a  town  of  that  era  and  sise  —  grocery 
stores  and  butcher  shops  and  dry  goods  stores,  although  there 
were  practically  no  “Ladies’  Ready-to-Wear  Emporiums,”  and 
the  department  store,  as  it  flourishes  today,  was  unknown  in 
small  towns.  Every  garment  worn  by  women  and  “young  ladies” 
must  be  painstakingly  fashioned,  either  by  hand,  or  by  means  of 
a  sewing  machine,  which  lumbered  along  with  almost  as  much 
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effort  as  a  threshing  machine.  For  the  “fair  sex'1  making  one’s 
clothes,  and  getting  fastened  into  them,  was  a  never-ending  occu- 
pation,  for  under-clothes  must  be  tucked,  hemmed  and  frilled, 
trimmed  with  many  rows  of  lace  and  insertion,  and  each  dress 
must  be  carefully  fitted,  even  though  the  wearer  fainted  and  fell 
in  her  tracks  after  hours  of  standing,  and  the  “findings”  for  a 
new  frock,  hooks  and  eyes,  brush  braid  for  the  trailing  hem, 
ribbon  for  finishing  the  seams,  needles  and  thread,  were  no  in¬ 
considerable  item  in  the  total  expense. 

There  was  a  store  far  down  on  the  east  side  of  Morgan  Street, 
almost  to  the  river,  where  a  small  shopper  was  invariably  bidden 
to  “Set  down,  sister,”  as  a  box  of  candy  was  temptingly  dis¬ 
played,  and  she  was  invited  to  “take  two  pieces,”  and  then,  at 
Christmas  time,  what  joy  it  was  to  enter  what  we  called  the 
“Candy  Store”  and  luxuriously  sniff  the  combined  odors  of  candy 
and  fruit  and  other  unknown  things  which  it  was  impossible  to 
identify! 

The  delicious  ice  cream,  made  and  served  for  many  years  at 
the  confectionery  next  to  the  Boonville  National  Bank,  was 
seldom  equaled  and  never  excelled  anywhere,  but  the  place  which 
was  absolutely  unique  in  early-day  Boonville,  was  the  drug-store 
and  “curiosity  shop”  on  east  Morgan  Street.  On  the  pavement, 
in  front  of  this  curious  establishment,  a  small  glass  tank  held  a 
real,  live  alligator,  which  vigorously  lashed  a  wicked  looking  tail 
back  and  forth;  a  child  could  gaz;e  spellbound  at  this  fearsome 
creature,  but  a  board  on  the  top  of  the  tank  held  the  warning 
words,  “Don’t  devil  the  alligator!”  The  sign  on  the  front  of  this 
store  bore  the  legend:  “Dan’s  Curiosity  Shop  —  Keeps  a  Drug¬ 
store  Just  For  Fun!”  Within  its  walls,  on  one  side  there  ran  a 
long  counter  where  drugs  were  kept,  and  the  prescriptions  filled, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  what  a  wealth  of  curiosities! 
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Birds’  eggs,  with  all  sorts  of  queer  markings,  arrowheads,  snakes 
in  bottles  and  monstrous  insects,  carefully  “picketed”  in  alcohol; 
a  picture  of  the  luckless  John  I.  West,  taken  as  he  rode  to  his 
execution  on  his  own  coffin,  together  with  a  splinter  or  two  of 
the  wood  from  the  gallows  itself!  Here,  too,  a  horrible  mon¬ 
strosity,  “The  Demon  Child”  was  exhibited,  a  creature  possessed 
of  horns  and  a  tail. 

Judged  by  the  standards  of  today,  Boonville  of  the  ’90’s  was. 
almost  incredibly  isolated;  we  had  no  “movies,”  no  radios,  no 
automobiles,  and  that  new  invention,  the  telephone,  was  just 
coming  into  use.  Trips  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  were  ex¬ 
pensive  and  time-consuming,  and  yet,  I  do  not  remember  that  our 
lives  were  ever  monotonous  or  uninteresting  —  rather,  our  days 
were  full  and  rich  and  rewarding.  We  had  to  make  our  own 
amusements,  and  there  were  hay-rides  and  church  socials  and 
strawberry  and  ice-cream  festivals  and  picnics  and  spelling  bees. 

There  was  the  great  river  where  the  boys  could  swim  in 
summer,  although  it  is  sad  to  remember  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  when  one  or  two  lads  were  not  sucked  under  the  softly 
lapping  waves  and  drowned,  and  where  the  girls  might  be  taken 
boating  in  small  and  completely  unseaworthy  wooden  skiffs.  In 
winter,  the  river’s  frozen,  broad  expanse  of  glistening  ice  was 
perfect  for  skaters,  but  more  than  anything  else  in  the  way  of 
diversion,  was  the  constant  interest  in  personalities  and  in  people. 

No  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  small  town  can  deny  the  con¬ 
stant  and  close  surveillance  of  the  town’s  entire  population,  as  to 
the  words,  behavior  and  dress  of  everyone  else! 

The  besetting  sin  of  any  small  town  is  talk,  gossip,  rumor;  and 
Boonville  was  —  and  is  —  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  fact,  a 
wag  of  the  early  ’90’s  gave  it  as  his  considered  opinion  that  folks 
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in  Boonville  “looked  down  each  others’  chimneys  to  see  what 
was  on  the  tables  for  dinner!”  This  minute  and  tireless  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  other  people,  and  the  talk  which  it  engenders, 
cannot  always  be  considered  cruel  and  unwarranted;  sometimes 
it  is  as  though  the  townspeople  were  all  one  big  family,  and  so 
naturally  everyone  is  interested  in  everything  everyone  else  wears 
and  does  and  says. 

Surely  it  was  a  den  hen  of  a  small  town  who  remarked:  “One 
who  lives  in  a  village  may  not  see  very  much,  but,  oh  my,  the 
things  one  hears!” 
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